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SOWER, PO TTS 
Brooks’ New Arithmetics, 


By DR. EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., Pu#.D., 


Author of of Arithmetic,” ‘ Methods of 
eaching,”’ etc. 


IN TWO DISTINCT SERIES. 
Brooks’ Standard Series. 


Comprising &@ Primary, Elementary, Men- | 
tal, and Written Arithmetic. Price to Teach- 
ers for a single set for examination, post-paid, $1.30. 


Brooks’ Union Series, in Zwo Books, 
Comprising a Union Primary and Union 
Complete Arithmetic. Mental and Written 
Arithmetic are combined. Price to Teachers for 
one sét for examination, post-paid, 85 cts. 


UP WITH THE TIMES IN ALL PARTICULARS. 


New Practical Business Features from actual 
transactions. No other text-book contains so much 
information and work taken from the common ealcu- 
lations of artisans and transactions of practical busi- 
ness men. 

The articles on the varied commercial and business 
transactions of society are of indispensable value to 
all progressive teachers and every active business- 
man. 


Dr. Brooks’ Elementary Algebra and Key. Ea. $1.10 


Teaching —heapest for Parents, 
& CO., Publishers. 


Prof. Westlake’s Works, 


By J. WILLIS WESTLAKE, A.M., 


Professor of English Literature in Pennsylvania State 
Normal School. 


How to Write Letters. 


cultu society in all kinds of letters, notes, and 
cards. 


Common School Literature. 


An admirable and scholarly epitome of English 
and American Literature, for use in schools 
where only limited time remains for this subject. 


NORMAL UNION INDUSTRIAL DRAWING. 


By J. V. MONTGOMERY. 


Very @asy to teach. Introduction prices ; Primar 
Book, 6 cts. ; Intermediate, 18 cts.; Manual for Pr 
mary Series, $1.20. « 


CORRECT AND POLISHED ENGLISH. 
By Profs. FEwsMiTH and SINGER. 
Fewsmith’s Elementary Crammar. 
Fewsmith’s English Crammar. 


Fewsmith’s Grammars delight both teachers and 
pupils. Introduction prices, 30 and 42 cents. 


Dr. Brooks’ Trigonometry & Key,** 1.10 Griffin’s Klementary Natural Philosophy. 


Dr. Brooks’ Higher Arithmetic and Key. 
Dr. Brooks’ Philosophy of Arithmetic... . . . 2.25 
Dr. Brooks’ Methods of Teaching. 
Dr. Brooks’ Mental Science. . . . . . 1.75 


Griffin’s Notes and Chemistry. 
! Pelton’s Outline Maps. (The best published.) 
| Lyte’s Book-keeping Blanks. 
, Lyte’s School Song Book. (New.) 

Peterson’s Familiar Science ; &c. &c. 


For particulars, terms and circulars, 


address 


SOWER, POTTS & CO.. Publishers, 


P O. Box 2372. 


530 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


Showing the Methods and Formalities used in : 


NORMAL EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. “A Textbook of Inestimable Value.” 


FIRST STEPS 


Seven Parts in one idmo volume, or in Four Books as follows: Book 
One. Natural History of Animals. Book Two, Plants, Stones, 
and Rocks. Book Three. Physics and Chemistry Book 
Four, Anatomy and Physiology. By PAuL Bert. Revised and 


Corrected by Prof. Wm. H. Greene. With 550 illustrations. Cemplete 
in one volume. I6mo. Cloth, 75 cents ; or in separate volumes, 30 


cents each. 


500,000 copies of this work were sold in France in three years. There is 
not a school, even in the smallest village, that does not use it. 


* Soadmirable a little book as this might well be made the subject of a discourse on the teaching of 
natural knowledge ; as it is one of the most remarkable books ever written for children.”’ ~ New York 
School Journat!. 

* The First Steps in Scientific Knowledge contains a wonderful amount of useful information and avail- 
able suggestion.” —Geo. Howland, Supt. of Schools, City of Chieago. 

HARRISBURG, Oct. 30, 1886. 


From E. &. Higbee, Supt. of Public Instruction. 
* T have regarded the work in its original form a very valuable aid to the introduction of the study of 


Physical Science, in our more primary schools.” 


From Col. Francis W. Parker, Prin. of Cook Co. Normal School, Normal Park, I. 
** Paul Bert’s book is very good. If properly used it will arouse a great interest in science. ‘The lower 
grades need just sucha book. Please send me —— copies and I will try it.”’ 


(2 Descriptive Catalogues, containing full listsof Educational Publications, sent on 
application. 


Address J, B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


F. M. AMBROSE, N. E. Agent, 87 FRANKLIN SrReEEt, Boston. 


A Strictly Progressive Series of Music Read- 
ers and Charts Based on Educational 
Principles. 

Adopted for use in a large number of the leading 
cities of the country, including New York City 
(adopted Nov. 4, 1885), Brooklyn (adopted June 17, 
1885), ete. Also in use in a large number of leading 
Normal Schools, Colleges, Seminaries, ete. 

FRANK D. BEATTYS, New York Manager, 
9 Bond Street, New York. 


Specimen Pages, and Introductory and Exchange Price-List mailed free. 
SEND 40 CENTS FOR TEACHERS’ MANUAL. 


SILVER, ROGERS & CO., Pubr’s. 50 Bromfield St., Boston. 


SPECIMEN PAGES 
WECOMPLETE SERIES OF MU ICHARTS | 


EXCHANGE PRICE LisT, .mailed free 
to any teacher on application. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY. 


EASTERN AND WESTERN HEMISPHERES COMPLETE, 


School Year 1SS86-7. 


By Cc. C. FISHER, Supt. of Schools, at Weymouth, Mass. 


With Perforated Maps for Slate Drawing. 


One of the best aids to the teaching of Geography ever published. It contains all the political and descriptive geography a pupil should be required to commit to memory. 
For introduction rates, address 


This book is in octavo form, bound in substantial cloth, with eleven perforated maps in portfolio. 
NEW ENCLAND PUBLISHINC COMPANY, 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


Price, 60 Cents, Sent to any address, postpaid. 
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1, They are especially adapted for school purp 
fr is superior, standard, and reliable, 
3. They are in use throughout the United States. 


2. The quali 


Y ESTERBROOK’S STEEL PENS SHOULD BE USED IN SCHOOLS. 


OS6S. 


4, Are of American manufacture. _ 
5. They are durable and easy-writing. 


6. Have been tested by a quarter-century’s experience. 
7. Are easily obtained; all stationers have them. 
8. The best should always#be used in schools. 

9. Are moderate and reasonable in price. 

10. Every pen is warranted. 


Browning for English Literature Classes. 


The recent popular interest in the works of Robert Browning has made a volume of selections from his poems seem a timely addition to Rolfe’s English 
Classics. Accordingly, Mr. Rolfe, assisted by Miss Heloise E. Hersey, has edited such a volume. It contains Herve Rier, Cirive, How tHey Broveur 
THe Goop News rrom Guent to Arx, Tae Lost Leaver, Tue Bisnor orpers Tomp at Sr. Praxep’s Cuurcn, Rasst Ben Ezra, Ben KarsHook’s 
Wispom, Ro.anp To THE Dark Tower Came,” Tue Boy anp THE ANGEL, Two Came.ts, YourH AND Art, Sone, May anp Deatu, My Srar 
Worp Morr, Prosrice, Invocation, A Watt, Pretupe to Dramatic Ipyis, and the Drama of Prrra Passes. 

The Introduction includes a brief sketch of the life of Browning, a chronological table of his works, a list of th 


Browning, and carefully selected criticisms by Swinburne, Dowden, Lowell, Morley, Ruskin, Furnivall, and others. 
The Notes aim to explain the difficult allusions in which the poems abound, and to make clear such constructions as will not be easily understood 


e books most useful in the study of 


except by the old student of Browning. 


The book is especially adapted for use in “ Browning Clubs,” as well as in all classes which have used previous volumes of the English Classics, 


Sample copies of the above work will be mailed, postpaid, to teachers and school officers on receipt of prices as follows: Cloth, 47 cents; Paper, 33 cents. A supply ; 


for first introduction into a school will be furnished at the same rates. 
Address (@ Special terms made to “ Browning Clubs” on application. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, - - Franklin Square, New York. 
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W. H, WALMSLEY & C0, 
Manuf?ing Opticians, 


MICROSCOPES, 
and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 

METEOROLOGICAL, 

INSTRUMENTS. 
Dilustrated, condensed list 
vf 32 pages free. 
Full Catalogues for three 
Stamps. 


Mention this paper. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 
201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
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TYLER & FINCH, Sole Wholesale Agents, 
54 Cedar Street, New York. 
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PURE CHEMICALS, 


For Colleges and Schools. 
Illustrated Priced Catalogues furnished on application. 
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NEW, 


FOR ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION 
IN PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


$end for circulars and special information to 
BRADLEY ©o., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


exhausted. 


label. 


CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


Is a brain and nerve food, and gives new 
life and energy to all who are nervous or 
It aids in the bodily, and wonderfully in the mental growth of children. 
The Emperor Dom Pedro, Bismarck, Gladstone, brain-workers, cured their nervous 
prostration, and now maintain their bodily and mental vigor by its use. 
nervous derangements and debility in old or young. Not a secret ; formula on every 


A Vital Phosphite. not a laboratory phosp 
Fer sale by Druggists or Mail, $1.00. 


or soda-water absurdity. 
56 W. 25th St., New Work. 
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PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 


CATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOOL APPARATUS. 
Catalegue of Physical Instruments for H 
Catalogue of Chemical Apparatus. 


CATALOGUES 
TEST INSTRUMENTS 


AND LANTERNS 


IN PREPARATION 


Mention Journal.) 


924 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, 
Makers and Importers of 


PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS 


And Laboratory Supplies. 


IS THE BEST 
MACHINE IN USE 


AGENTS. 


J. B. Lippincott Co, 


G. S. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
THE SCHOOL SuPPLY & PUB. Co.. 
36 Bond Street, New York. 


TIT Market St., Philadelphia. 


ns both 
Slate Pencils, 


FOR SCHOOLS, 


Manufactured by 


GOULD & COOK, 
? Leominster, Mass. 
Send for Circwar. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER @ 


Headache, 


Pain in the Side and Back, and Con. 
stipation, indicate that the digestive and 
excretory organs are in a disordered 
condition, and that a laxative is needed. 
For this purpose, Ayer’s Cathartic Pills 
are the best medicine that can be used. 


Ayer’s Pills are a never failing rem- 
edy for Headaches caused by a Dis- 
ordered Stomach. I suffered for years 
from this infirmity, and never found any- 
thing to give me more than temporary 
relief, until [ began taking Ayer’s Pills. 
This medicine always acts promptly and 
thoroughly, an occasional dose being all 
that is required to keep me in T- 
fect health.— Mrs. Harriet A. Marble, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y 


I have found entire relief from Consti- 

tion, Stomach troubles, and Nervous 
feadache, by taking Ayer’s Cathartic 
Pills. I suffered a long time from these 
complaints, was under medical treat- 
ment, withou* obtaining relief, and a 
part of the time was unable to work. 
A friend, who had been similarly afflict- 
ed, urged me to take Ayer’s Pills. 1 
commenced using this remedy, and. 
by the time T had taken four boxes, was 
cured.—F. L. Dobson, Topeka, Kans. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mase. 
Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine, 


Manufacturers yf 


“TRIUMPH ” 


THE CELEBRATED 


“PARAGON” 


School Desks. 


OVER ONE MILLION IN USE, 


The ONLY DOVETAILED 
School Furniture in the world. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., Gen’l School Furnishers, 


Largest Manufa.turers in 
the United States of 
GLOBES, 
TELLUBIANS, 
MAPS CHARTS, 
BLACKBOA 
DUSTLESS CRAYONS, 
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GEOMETRICAL 
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tor every departments 
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Large new Catalogue 
just issued. 


J.& H BERGE 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


191 Greenwich St, 


and 95 John St., 
NEW YORK. 


332, 351,170, 
SOLD sy ALL DEALERS mu WORLD. “2 
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MEDICAL MINUTES 


4% An explicit treatise on 
Nervous Debility, ete., with 
colored engravings, 112 


129 Friendship Street, 


THIRD EDITION. 


SHADE to fit any window, 


Dr. C. J. LEWIS, 
Providence, R. I. 
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need A NEW ONE? | 
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5 Years Guarantee. 
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Venetian outside or inside blinds, 
LLY and cotton shades, and cost less. 


IDEAL WINDOW SHADE CO., 
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Instant relief. Final cure and never 
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"82, 
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Assorted Embossed Scrap and Transfer Pictures in 
bright designs. 10c. Gum OaRp Brooklyn, 


TEACHERS, LIBRARIANS, AND CLUBS, 
3 Somerset St., - - Boston, Mass. 


Save Money by subscribing through this Agency 
for your periodicals for the coming year. Any per- 
son, library, or magazine club desiring to subscribe 
for various magazines, can do so through us at the 
greatest economy of time and expense. The only 
condition is,tto order two or more magazines or 
newspapers, thus obtaining the reduced club rates, 
The following list comprises but a small portion of 
the magazines and newspapers which we can supply 
at club rates. Patrons may add to their list new sub- 
scriptions for any periodicals at any time, and, with 
very few exceptions, they can expect the ordinary 
club discount. 


MONTHLY PERIODICALS. 
Subscription 


rice. 
American Agriculturist,. . . 
Atlantic Monthly, . 
American Journal Philology, 
Bab land, . . . . . 
Bibliotheca Sacra, . 
Chautauqua Young Folks’ Journal, 
Canada Monthiy, 
Contemporary Review (N.Y. reprint) 
Cassell’s Magazine, . 
California Teacher, 
Demorest’s Magazine, . . 
Eclectic Magazine, . 
Educational Journal of Virginia, 
Edinburgh Review (N. Y. reprint) 


Fortnightly Review (N. Y. reprint), 
Foru 
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Club Rates. 
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copay 


Household, e Vt. 
Illinois School Journal 
Indiana School Journal, ° 
Philosophy 
ournal o ulative 
Laws of Life N. ° 4 
Leslie’s Sunday Magazine, . 
> Popular Monthly, 
ppincott’s Magazine, .. 
Macmillan’s Magazine, . 
Magazine of History, 


Art, 
New Princeton Review, 
Nineteenth Century (N. Y. reprint), 
No. Carolina Teacher, —— 


North American Review . 
Ohio Educational Monthiy, 
Our Little Men and Women, 

Our Little Ones, 
Overland Monthly, . 
Penn. School Journal, ee 
Political Science Quarterly, 
Popular Science 
Quarterly Review (Eng. Ed.), e 


School Education, . 
Shakespeariana, 
Science, 
Science and Education, 
Swiss Cross, 
St. Nicholas, 
Treasure Trove, 
an Nostrand’s neering Mag., 
Western Journal of Education, . 


WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS, 
Subscription 
rice. 


Advance, 
American, 
Christian Register, 
Christian Union, 
Educational News, . 
Educational Weekly, 
Educational Weekly (Torento), 


Young People 
llustrated Christian W 
Independent, 
Literary World, 
Littell’s Living Age, . 


eekly, 


ethodist, . 
Nature (weekly), 

“ Tribune (weekly), 
Scientific 

upplemen 

Both to one address, er 
Sunday School Times, . . . 
Woman’s Journal, . . . . 59 
Youth’s Companion (new),only . 175 


We also supply any educational books, periodicals, 
and papers published in America, England, or Ger 
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Journal of Education. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


Terms for our Educational Publications : 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 


CLUB RATES, FoR One YEAR, TO ONE ADDRESS: 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and AMERICAN TEAOCHER,..........sss008 


AMERIOAN TEAOHER Gnd EDUCATION... 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, AMERICAN TEACHER, and EDUCATION, 5.50 


(Written for the JOURNAL.) 
THE LADY OF THE BIRDS, 


BY JAMES BUCKHAM, 
In Venice, near the great cathedral front 
Of proud St. Mark’s,—an old-time legend runs,— 
When in the tower the solemn bell tolls noon, 
The birds from all the city round about 
Come flocking with a murmur like the wind, 
And settle fearless in the broad stone square. 
Then from a neighboring door a maiden steps 
And seatters showers of crumbs with her white hands, 
And all about her, thick as summer bees, 
The birds come crowding, till the crumbs are gone, 
Then sweetly chirp their thanks and fly away. 


The legend says that long and long ago 

A gentle lady, sorrowing by God’s will, 

Passed through the square upon a wintry da, 

And saw some sparrows huddling in the cold ; 

Then, at the sight, her sorrow-burdened heart 
Melted with pity and with tenderness. 

Hastening, she purchased crumbs and scattered them 
Through all the square and fed the starving birds, 
And in the tower the solemn bell tolled noon. 


The years passed on, and still the lady came, 

As punctual as the hour, with her sweet face 
Halt-glorified with joy of doing good ; 

For so God helped her bear her life-long grief. 
Beloved of all the birds, she came and went 

And was unknown but for her daily deed. 

Yet all who saw her blessed her in their hearts, 

And she was called, ‘* The Lady of the Birds.”’ 7 


The lady died, but, folded in her hands, 

They found a will, bequeathing all her store 
(For she was rich) ‘* forever to the birds ”’ ; 
Providing also that, at stroke of noon 

Each day, within the square of old St. Mark’s, 
A liberal measure of the freshest crumbs 
Some gentle maid should scatter for the birds. 


This is the story; and the lesson lives 
Through all the ages, sweet and true as then : 
Who serves another’s neéd, however small, 
Serves God, and in His service there is peace. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Tue principles of education must be bold abstractions 
never to be realized, but ever striven toward.— Anon. 


Epucation should be regarded as capital invested for 
‘the future, from which a profit may be derived in subse- 
quent life. It pays an annual income without expense for 
insurance, repairs, or taxes. A good education is a more 


lasting resource than riches.— Horace Mann. 


Tue college is certainly the bone and sinew of all 


that bear upon production, so far as vital forces are con- 
cerned, Men treating with men as individuals cannot 
succeed, except in the narrowest individual way. Repre- 
sentatives must deal with representatives now; and the 


of the other, although in themselves representatives of 
great industrial organizations, not to hear, causes friction. 
A broader comprehension” of the vital principles of the 
American Government, of the intelligent representation of 
great bodies, of the power of dealing with each other 
through representatives, leading to the highest form of 
conciliation and arbitration, will show organization, com- 
plete, fair, just, intelligent, to be one of the chief indus- 
trial necessities of the nearest future.—Carroll D. Wright, 
in November Forum. 


SCHOOLS SEEN FROM THE OUTSIDE. 


SCHOOL HYGIENE. 


BY GEO. A. KIMBALL, 
City Engineer, Somerville, Mass. 


Duties of Teachers. 

Among the many responsibilities placed upon our teach- 
ers in the public schools, none can be of more importance 
than the health of the scholars. It is the first duty of 
every teacher to care for the physical development of 
those intrusted to his care, and we feel sure that the 
teacher who makes this his aim will receive the thanks of 
parents, and will succeed in promoting a larger number 
of pupils than he who neglects this duty. 

There is a pressing need at present, especially in our 
city schools, for a more systematic teaching of the laws of 
health, also for more care of the hygienic condition of our 
schools. ‘This need is not only felt by the parents, but by 
professional men of learning and influence who have made 
the matter a special study. 

Dr. D. F. Lineoln, of Boston, in a report on the san- 
itary condition of school buildings, made to the Massachu- 
setts State Board of Health in 1884, says: “In no place 
was the reporter more struck with the apparent defi- 
ciency of the physical frame in girls than in some of the 
Boston schools. At the age of from twelve to sixteen 
girls grow very fast; at the same age their studies are 
increased in amount, and they cease toromp freely. They 
grow up slim, round-shouldered, and occasionally twisted. 
The sight of an upper grammar school class of girls is far 
from satisfactory, and, more especially is this the case 
when they are seen writing, with a different individual 
bias toward deformity or weakness showing itsulf in each 
case. It is not merely unsatisfactory, it is positively 
painful, to see the crowds of weakly looking girls whose 
minds are supervised with judicious care, while their bod- 
ies are left neglected.” 

Many of our teachers say that they have no time to 


have passed, never to return. The world cannot get 
down from great industrial organization to individual. 
methods. This admitted, all other things must change | though this is an awkward and inconvenient method of 


struggle of one side to have its representatives heard, and | 


mand. Nearly every schoolroom is provided with a suf- 
ficient number of windows to secure ventilation. Al- 


ventilation, it is not a valid excuse for none at all. 

Great care should be exercised when the ventilation is 
by the use of the windows, as frequently the scholars are 
subject to drafts of cold air that may cause a more serious 
trouble than the breathing of impure air. A good method 
practiced by many teachers is to open all the windows 
once each hour, and while they remain open the scholars 
enjoy a march or practice calisthenics. 

The duty of the teacher in regard to contagious dis 
eases is also very important. The schoolrdom is one of 
the most fruitful channels in which the germs of disease 
can be transmitted from one person to another, and vig- 
ilant care and prompt action on the part of the teacher 
will accomplish more to prevent the spread of the con- 
tagion among the scholars than can be done by the boards 
of health or school committees. The teacher usually re- 
ceives the first information that there is a case of conta- 
gious disease in the house where one of his pupils resides, 
and immediately upon receiving such news should not al- 
low any scholar from the same household to attend school. 
In 1885 the Massachusetts Legislature passed a law, that 
‘the school committees shall not allow any pupil to attend 
the public schools while any member of the household to 
which such pupil belongs is sick with small-pox, diph- 
theria, or scarlet-fever, or during a period of two weeks 
after the death, recovery, or removal of such sick person.” 
As the committee or the superintendent will not re- 
ceive the information without considerable delay, the first 
steps must be taken by the teacher. 


ANALYSIS AND SYNTHESIS. 


BY PROF, ALBERT SALISBURY, WHITEWATER, WIS., 
Principal State Normal School. 


If one may be permitted, in this day of pedagogical 
awakening, to profess something less than infallibility of 
opinion and to take the interrogative attitude, I should 
like to raise the question of what is meant by the words 
“analytic” and “synthetic ” as applied to teaching. 

The broad distinction between the inductive and the de- 
ductive methods of presenting knowledge seems to be 
generally recognized and understood ; so that one may be 
spared, here, the labor of definition. It seems, further, 
to be assumed that these two methods of presentation 
cover the whole ground,—that all teaching is either in- 
ductive or deductive, or a mingling of the two, in its gen- 
eral character and form. 

Again, the terms analysis and synthesis are widely 
recognized as naming two opposite, though correlative, 
methods of teaching ;—or, perhaps more accurately, of 
study. Are these terms coincident with the other two, in- 
ductive and deductive, or is this a division on a differ- 
ent basis or principle ? 


Seeing that the great majority of pedagogical writers 
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ing the sounds as parts of spoken words ; the third is syn- 
thetic, teaching the word as a whole.” 

On the other hand, Dr. E. E. White says (lems nts of 
Pedagogy, page 139): “ When a word is taught as a 
whole, and then its elements or letters are taught, the 
method employed is analytic. When the elements or 
letters are first taught [ Alphabetic and Phonic methods }, 
and then through these the word is taught, the method is 
synthetic.” Mr. Currie says (Common School Educa- 
tion, page 269) almost precisely the same thing. Which 
is right, Prof. Swinton, or Dr. White and Mr. Currie ? 

But to the main question,—Does analysis coincide with 
induction or deduction? Is the deductive method of pre- 
sentation analytic or synthetic ? On this Dr. White makes 
the following deliverance (Hlements of Pedagogy, page 
139): “It should be observed that all deductive teaching 
is analytic, and all inductive teaching synthetic; but the 
converse is not true.” The book in question is so ad- 
mirably concise, clear, and, generally, convincing that one 
is almost tempted to surrender himself here to its author- 
ity; but let us first consult a few other writers of equal 
repute. 

Says Marcel, in his classic on Method (Marcel on Lan- 
guage, Book III., Chapter III.) : “ We call analysis the 
method which rests on example and practice, and leads 
by induction to the principles under which the facts of 
language may be classed; and synthesis, the method 
which makes precept and theory the starting-point from 
which to arrive, by deduction, at the forms of expression.” 

Professor Jevons, after a lucid diseussion of analysis 
and synthesis, concludes as follows: “It will appear that 
induction is equivalent to analysis, and that the deductive 
kinds of reasoning which we have treated of in prior les- 
sons are of a synthetic character. The synthetic method 
usually corresponds to the method of instruction, and the 
analytic method to that of discovery.” (Hlementary 
Lessons in Logic, page 207.) 

Jas. Currie (Common School Education, pp. 269-270) 
carefully unfolds the same view. 

Mr. Sully (Handbook of Psychology, page 277,) says 
on the subject of methods: “ Another important logical 
distinction bearing on the problem is that of analysis and 
synthesis. In the first we set out with the complex and 
resolve it into its simpler parts; in the second we reverse 
the problem, and, starting with the simple, build up the 
complex. The distinction is to some extent parallel to 
that between induction and deduction. In observing 
facts and arriving at the common principles which under- 
lie them, we resort to analysis. On the other hand, in 
reasoning deductively, as in Huclid, we proceed synthet- 
ieally by combining elementary facts and principles.” 
For a fuller discussion by the same author, see the appen- 
dix to his Outlines of Psychology, page 684. Other 
writers might be quoted in the same vein. 

On the other side, once more, Dr. Raab ( Methods of 
Teaching, page 28) says: “ Inductive teaching is some- 
what of the nature of synthetic Mo i It aoe from 
the particulars to the general,” 

Which is right, Drs. White eer Raab, or Messrs. 
Marcel, Jevons, Sully, Currie, Gil!!, Fleming, e¢ al.? 
Dr. White’s discussion is all clear and hae, except 
the one unlucky sentence above quoted. Shai! we account 
that a slip of the pen, or brain, and go with the weight of 
authority in the other direction,—viz., that the inductive 
method is the analytic,—or shall we eseape from the 
dilemma as Professor Bain does in his Education as a 
Science (p. 131), where he concludes: “To express the 
conduct of any school lesson under either of the terms anal- 
ysis and synthesis is to produce the utmost confusion in 
the mind of a young teacher, as everything that the words 
cover is conveyed by other names more expressive and 
more intelligible. Such are, description, explanation, ab- 
straction, induction, deduction.”’ 

Yet, just before this passage, Mr. Bain has written: 
“When abstraction prepares us for making an inductive 
generalization, like the law of gravity, there is a counter 
process of deductive carrying out of the law to new cases, 
and this may be called synthesis; but ‘deduction’ is a 
better word.” And this remark would seem clearly to 
place him with Jevons and Marcel, so far as he will al- 
low the word “synthetic” to be applied to instruction 
at all. 

Is Professor Bain sound in his advice to discard these 
terms ; or shall we go on with the majority and identify 


method with inductive, synthetic with dedective! ? 
Will not some wise man of the East, or West, throw a 
little fresh light on this question ? 


THE ART OF CONVERSING.—(LV.) 


BY L. T. TOWNSEND, D.D., 
Professor in Boston University. 


Another rule which is in harmony with the foregoing 
observations is, that when conversation degenerates into 
violent discussion it becomes unprofitable, and the sooner 
ended the better. 

The sensitiveness of people in the United States, owing 
one hardly knows to what, whether to the atmosphere, the 
form of governmentyour constitutional make-up, or some- 
thing else, is at any rate excessive, and our combativeness 
takes up arms at the slightest provocation. It is so rare 
with us for one to allow a free dissent from his opinions 
without a show of impatience, that it occasions surprise ; 
and it is this condition of affairs which has wrought among 
our people not a little mischief with anything like calm 
converse. 

If the reader has ever been a guest at a German dinner- 
table, he knows that there they discuss theology, politics, 
and everything else, with the utmost freedom and the 
freest toleration of one another’s views. But in the 
United States, as foreign visitors have more than once 
told us, if men of different political or religious views are 
brought together in company, they feel obliged, lest there 
shall be a display of ill-temper, to suppress all pointed wit 
and controverted views, confining their talk to “glittering 
generalities ’’ and such other matters as cannot possibly 
provoke discussion. Englishmen, too, are much freer 
from this species of irritability than are our people. “I 
have heard things said at an English table,” says an ob- 
serving writer, which would have made everybody very 
uncomfortable here with us, and probably have induced an 
angry discussion ; and nobody seemed to care.” 

Would it not, therefore, be well if our public-school 
teachers could impress upon the minds of the youth the 
grace of bearing without ill-temper criticism and contra- 
diction? But then, perhaps, some teachers would need to 
learn that lesson first. Could all follow the injunctions 
of a writer from whom already we have twice quoted, 
there would be decided improvement in everything per- 
taining to our interchange of thought. ‘“ The great gain 
in conversation,” he says, ‘is not to shine, not to conquer 
your companion,—then you learn nothing but conceit,— 
but to find a companion who knows what you do not; to 
tilt with him, and be overthrown, horse and foot, with 
utter destruction of all your logic and learning. There is 
a defeat that is useful. There you can see the real and 
the counterfeit, and will never accept the counterfeit 
again. You will adopt the art of war that has defeated 
you. You will ride to battle horsed on the very logic 
which you found irresistible.” But until this grace is 
quite generally attained, which doubtless will not soon be 
the case, Americans in their talk must be careful as to 
the subject-matter introduced, and prudent in their modes 
of expression, being ready at a moment’s notice to quit 
conversation when it becomes a mere battle of words. 
The next two rules fall under what may be termed the 
ethics of conversation. The firstis, that one should never 
be a party to low and frivolous talk, nor to that which is 
profane. A sentiment somewhat popular, we are sorry 
to say, has been expressed in the saying that good stories 
are like good cheese, much the better for being a little 
bad,—a very bad sentiment it must be confessed. Is it 
not an evidence of depravity that many people of high 
standing, without being shocked, linger in the company 
of those who tinge what they say with bad thoughts and 
bad words ? 

In these matters some men who make no religious pro- 
fessions might well be imitated, even by those who are 
teachers in our schools and pulpits. An army officer, en- 
tering a room where were several other officers, remarked, 
“T have a good story to tell: I see there are no ladies 
present.” Gen. Grant, who was present, interrupted the 
officer with the remark, “ But there are several gentlemen 
present.” The obscene story was not told. 

This rule holds also as to profanity. Wise and em- 
phatic are the words of Trench: “No sentence must come 


forth from our lips having any tendency to undermine or 


the principles and of true religion. 
These are among the mere dues and obligations to Him 
who gives us the faculty of speech, and enables us to in- 
terchange conversation with our fellows; and, beyond all 
doubt, hour after hour of silence and reserve would be in- 
finitely better,—more to be desired by any Christian,— 
than the most entertaining and most captivating talk of a 
witty but unprincipled man.” 

But, worse than this, if one listens to profanity un- 
moved, especialy if he smiles when the oath is uttered, is 
he not an accomplice? And if one cannot end or control 
the conversation, is not the rule excellent to leave the 
room whenever its atmosphere is either foul or profane ? 

Dr. Johnson’s custom was never to suffer an oath ut- 
tered in his presence to gounrebuked. When a libertine, 
but a man of some note, was once talking before him, and 
interlarding his stories with oaths, Johnson said, ‘Sir, all 
this swearing will do nothing for our story: I beg you 
will not swear.” The narrator went on swearing. John- 
son said, “I must again entreat you not to swear.” The 
gentleman swore again, and Johnson quitted the room. 

(To be continued.) 


JACK’S STRUGGLES WITH METAPHORS. 


BY FRANCES C. SPARHAWK. 


“Uncle, may I read you what I have written about the 
question we were going to discuss, you know, the Indian 
question, I call it? I have looked on both sides as well 
as I know how, and I have made up my mind what I 
shall say when the teacher asks me in the class. Only I 
thought I would write it down, you know, because things 
do go out of your head so when all the fellows and the 
girls stare at you and wonder what you are going to 
say.” 

“T understand,” said Mr. Trusty, “ and I shall be very 
glad to hear what you have written.” 

“ And tell me how you like it?” questioned the boy. 

“ Certainly, if you want to have me.” 

“T do.” And then Jack, after occupying himself os- 
tentatiously in straightening his paper while he was pluck- 
ing up his courage, began: “ As we open the pages of his- 
tory and so launch ourselves upon the great ocean of the 
past, we see with grief the scars that man has made upon 
its patient bosom. The earth has always been full of 
strife, and we hope that the peace societies will, by and by, 
get the upper hand in the struggle, and so there will be no 
more war. As to the way the Indians have been treated, 
H. H.,—her real name is Mrs. Jackson,—has written a 
book called a Century of Dishonor, and anybody who 
looks over that must feel that we have been very dishon- 
orable, and that we now ought to send out honest men to 
be agents. But even this wouldn’t bring back good treat- 
ment to the Indians under King Philip and other chiefs 
who were cut down by the white man’s rifle like the great 
trees of the forests, and driven away to seek new lands 
where they could find them. The Puritans had been per- 
secuted in their own country, and they should not have 
made the Indians fly down the stream of time, marking 
the way with the red gashes of their tomahawks. For. 
the Puritans ought to have set the example of justice. 
But then it should be remembered they did a good many 
right things, and they left it to us to follow in their foot- 
steps, when they did not go zigzag across the ocean of 
life. On the whole, after deep consideration, we must 
conclude that the Pilgrim fathers did sometimes act just 
as if they were mad with the Indians, and not as if they 
were people with any rights. But that was before our 
constitution, so they did not know so much about rights as 
we do; so it is our duty to cherish the seeds of kind 
thoughts in them, planted in the bullet-holes our fore- 
fathers made in their hearts.” 

Jack paused, and turned anxious eyes upon his listener. 

“Ts that all?” asked Mr. Trusty. 

“Yes, uncle, all. Will it do? How do you like it?” 

“ It will do, and it will not do. I like it, and I don’t 
like it,” answered his uncle. “It’s the old trouble with 
you, Jack, only in a different form. You mean all right, 
only you have not put that meaning in a very good way.” 

“ How haven’t I?” 

“The worst fault is mixed metaphor, unless I take up 
a worse from which the metaphor results, which I shall 


not do at present.” 
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« What is ‘mixed metaphor,’ uncle? I don’t see how 
[can do it, when I don’t know what it means? And 
what is the other?” 

« The other is fine writing. But we shall cometo defi- 
nitions and examples of that in good time. I am going 
to tell you about your mixed metaphors.” 

Mr. Trusty waited a moment, then, as if beginning a 
new subject, he said, “Jack, when next winter you glide 
on your skates over the glassy surface of the frozen river, 
may the fair flowers on the river’s bank shed their fra- 
grance about your life as you go on your way.” 

The boy stared, then he flushed, for he saw that some- 
thing was meant for him by this, as he answered, “ Flow- 
ers don’t grow in winter, any way.” 

“Indeed,” eried Mr. Trusty. ‘“ Don’t you think that 
they will grow there as well as seeds will grow in the 
bullet-holes made hundreds of years ago in the hearts of 
the Indians that our forefathers killed? Because, you 
see, if these men had bullet-holes in their hearts they 
could not have lived to cherish kind thoughts, even sev- 
eral generations ago; and by your speaking of kind 
thoughts, it is plain that you do not mean actual seeds, 
like flowers or grain, which might make the statement a 
fact, though it would not be an agreeable one, and I 
should not like to be made to think of it. But when you 
are going to plant seeds of kind thoughts, you mast plant 
them in living hearts, not in dead ones. They may not 
grow up, any way, but let us give them a chance.” 

Jack laughed nervously. “ Yes, that was wrong, uncle. 
But I don’t think there was anything else like that.” 

‘ How about ‘ the footsteps across the ocean of life’ ?” 
questioned Mr. Trusty. ‘Supposing that you could walk 
across the ocean, would you leave any footprints there ?” 

“Why, no, of course not.” 

“ Then this is a mixed metaphor. You begin by talk- 
ing of ‘zigzag footsteps.’ This is all well enough ; in- 
deed, the idea starts off well. Then you finish up by tak- 
ing those footsteps where only a ship can go,—that is, by 
talking of them as if they were a ship to sail across the 
ocean.” 

“Well, that’s so.” said Jack, “I didu’t think of it, 
though. But I know I haven’t any more.” 

* Ave you sure of it?” 

* Perfectly sure.” 

* Will you read me your first sentence again, Jack 

‘As we open the pages of history,” began the boy, 
“and so—” 

“One moment, please,” interrupted Mr. Trusty. 
‘When you speak of opening pages, what does it make you 
think of,—what does it refer to, I mean?” 

“A book.” 

“ Right: a book. Now explain to me how opening a 
book launches you on an ocean? You see I remember 
the rest of the sentence.” 

“ Well, I never saw any book that did,” confessed 
Jack; and if he had not felt so mortified, he would have 
laughed at the idea. 

“Then,” pursued his uncle, “you say, ‘We see with 
grief the sears that man has made upon its patient bosom.’ 
What are you talking about now,—the ocean? Because, 
if you have seen scars upon the ocean, you are the only 
person that ever has.” : 

“ Why, no, uncle; that was the land, of course.”’ 

“Well, now, Jack, you must have had a remarkable ex- 
perience. You open a book and that launches you upon 
an ocean, and there you go about looking out scars upon 
the earth. If you were telling a dream, now, this would 
all do very well.” 

Jack took up his paper, and by a quick movement tore 
it from top to bottom. “What are you doing?” cried 
Mr. Trusty. 

“ It’sall horrid,” said the boy, looking down persistently. 

“ You never made a greater mistake ; it’s all very good 
in one way. And because I laugh at your mixed meta- 

phors, you must not imagine that a boy like you is the 
only person to use them. They are very common. I 
have seen them, I might say that I see them almost every 
day, used by people who know better when they stop to 
think. Indeed, I suspect that when I was older than you 
I was guilty of*them myself sometimes. But I want you 
to be an improvement upon your uncle. And I assure you 
that the Indians don’t fly down the stream of time, be- 
cause, you see, they haven’t any wings. Now I am going 
to tell you one very important thing that is good ; shall 
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|nings. Don’t claim to be infallible. Don’t worry. 


I?” For the boy sat looking down, and Mr. Trusty 
feared that there was a little sullenness about him. 

“If you can find it?” said Jack, looking up with a 
smile that did not come easily, but was so frank and 
sweet that his uncle thought that he had never seemed so 
fine a little fellow. 

“ The foundation is good and true, Jack ; the ideas are 
all right. Now, take your paper and say them out to me 
as if I were a younger brother to whom you were trying 
to make things very plain, and I will write them down 
just as you say them to me. Then let us see what we 
shall have.” 

Jack was astonished that he found so many new things 
to say. 


DO AND DON’T. 


BY EXPERIENTIA. 


The following short, and I trust helpful, memoranda 
for the consideration of my fellow-teachers, include some 
commonplaces and are not exhaustive, but the teacher 
needs constantly to be on his guard against such sins of 
commission or omission as are here implied, that tend to 
weaken his power for good ip the schoolroom. 

I. THINGS TO DO. 

Speak distinctly, with good articulation. Cultivate 
a well-modulated and pleasant voice. Preserve a buoy- 
ant, joyous disposition. Be polite to scholars, as well as 
others, in the schoolroom, and under all circumstances. 
Be self-possessed. Be exacting and firm, but kind. Re- 
member that courage, vigor, decision, and sound judg- 
ment are the qualities needed by the teacher as by all 
executive officers. Be patient. Be unassuming. Be en- 
ergetic. Stimulate and encourage pupils. Impress the 
idea that character is more than scholarship. Develop 
moral energy. 

7 Il. THINGS NOT TO DO. 

Don’t scold. Don’t talk too much. Avoid * dignity ” 
and “distance.” Don’t adopt a sentimental or joking 
style ; be straightforward. Avoid selfishness: Don’t find 
fault more than necessary. Avoid cynicism. Don’t 
“fool” with a school or a class, remembering that a horse 
that has once ran away is dangerous ; check the begin- 


THAT DULL BOY.* 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


CHAPTER XIII, — CHANGES, 


“ Shrine of the mighty! can it be 
That this is all remains of thee ?’’—Ayron. 

Clara Easton Bolton’s life had been one of unusual uniformity in 
strength of mind and character, but there had been hours and days 
of weakness, as there are in all lives,—times in which it is a life- 
long misfortane to be too closely observed and ungenerously judged. 
Clara Easton had married Nick Bolton because the logic of events 
had made an hour of weakness one of its foci. The week of which 
the last Sunday of Alten’s stay at Corner Rock was the central hour 
was another period of mental and moral recession, in which she was 
not herself, exhibiting little of her native intellectual keenness, little 
of that sensible instinct which strong characters at their best reveal. 
We excuse impetuosity in childhood, impulse in youth, but we for- 
get to make allowance for physical indifference, temporary mental 
enervation, and indescribable flutter of sentiment which are as 
tyrannical, if less frequent, in adult life. 

Mrs. Bolton’s expressed estimate of Winthrop’s success was not 
her mature or average estimate, but the unintentional voicing of 
one phase of her thought, at an unexpected moment, and she would 
have recalled it at any sacrifice could she have done so. It wasa 
keen disappointment to her that Ben had not done more with his 
books. 

A woman’s heart is as constant to her ideals as to what she wants 
as it is in personal devotion, and when Mrs. Bolton made up her 
mind that Dr. Joyce would send a teacher to Corner Rock who 
would take away the reproach of having a dull boy, no sentimental 
devotion to the teacher, no enthusiasm over miseellaneous improve- 
ment could make her forget that she had not been satisfied in her 
anticipations. She felt most keenly the misfortune of uttering that 
hasty judgment upon Alten, especially since it was unexpectedly 
overheard by her husband. A woman is always proud of having 
her husband appreciated by others when his success is at anybody’s 
expense but her own, but nothing is more sure to nettle even ® 
strong, good woman’than to have her husband clearly reveal his 
superior good sense and judgment over her in the presence of those 


turned her heart longingly to Alten as it never had gone before, and 
she shudderedat a transient thought, lightning like, that said, ** If 
I could only tell him how sorry [ am!”’ 

We can easily imagine her vexation as Ben came into the group 
and stole Alten away for a long tramp, leaving her to herself for a 
long June Sunday afternoon. Soon after she met Ben and Millie, 
Alten and Nellie came up, and the teacher said, ‘* You will excuse 
me, bat I want a little advice which no one can give so well as 
your mother ;’’ and taking her arm as he had never done in all the 
year, and utterly forgetful of self and sentiment, he handed her 
Rowe’s letter and invited her decision. 

With woman’s instinct balanced by experience, she understood 
him, and with a transformation as complete as it was sudden, all 
her nataral poise and good sense asserted themselves, and she 
talked with her old-time freedom, saying, — 

You will go, of course.” 

** Shall 1?” 

** What do you wish to do ? 

** That depends upon what I ought to do.”’ 

“I think the ‘ ought’ will be the same as the desire.’’ 

**Isn’t that a bit eruel ?’’ and he let go her arm and walked 
with his hands behind him. 

‘**f am only judging you by human nature in general and your- 
self in particular,’’ 

**Why do you think I want to go? Have I acted so the past 
year ?”’ 

‘* This is the firat chance you have had.”’ 

‘So you think my constancy depends upon my temptation ? ”’ 

** Yes, like most men’s; but I am not sentimental, and will not 
waste time. You will go, of course."’ 

** It will be fearfully hard.’’ 

**Not a bit, after once you are away. You have had a good 
time and done good work, but it has been inevitable you would go 
when invited, and I want you to make the most of yourself. You 
owe the world more than you owe us, and in the end you will do 
the most for all your friends when you do the most for yourself. 
He who sacrifices himself for one friend; or one interest, makes a 
mistake from which all suffer. If you were to stay here and be- 
come what we are, you would have less permanent influence over 
this settlement than you will have if you go away and make a suc- 
cess for them. The very mention of your name, and the claim 
of friendship, will be a greater inspiration. There is an indirect 
influence that is frequently greater than the direct.’’ 

“It is humiliating to think that with my enthusiasm for you all 
I jleave the first time I have a chance to do better; but the way in 
which Rowe puts it seems to leave no alternative, especially since 
you are so generous in your interpretation. ”’ 

** You will go, then? ”’ 

Yes, as you say, ‘of course.’ ’’ 

After Alten and Millie were gone from the settlement, matters 
settled down to their routine life again, except that everything 
moved upon a higher plane, and the real good done appeared to 
better advantage as it broadened and ennobled the life of the people. 
Corner Rock, after their departure, was more self-reliant than 
when they were there; and it was well for the place that they were 
early divorced from personal leadership. 


X. Y. Zealand had been a failure in two schools daring the year. 
He started off with the best school secured by any of the class, a 
school for which the teacher was selected on the ground of scholar- 
ship, it being the pet hobby of the leading man on the committee 
that nothing could take the place of accurate scholarship. He was 
extensively announced, enthusiastically praised in advance, and be- 
gan with high expectations of success on the part of all concerned ; 
and it was not until he had taught more than a month that the in- 
evitable reaction came and his lack of common sense began to ap- 
pear. The thought of failure had not entered his head until the 
chairman called to say that it was thought best for him to sever his 
connection with the school at the holiday vacation. He had never 
learned before with what ease some men in authority appease the 
wrath of a community by offering up an innocent victim in saeri- 
fice. He went at once to Dr. Joyce, and with rare enthusiasm vin- 
dicated himself by cursing the committee. 


feels for high scholarship, and having an academic professorship 
at command, put Zealand into the place. Though he staid till 
June, he was in perpetaal trouble with all concerned because he 
would make no compromises such as were indispensable to academic 
peace, insisting upon his ideal in recitation. 

When he failed of a reélection, he went back to Dr. Joyce for a 
third place, and could not understand why he was so coolly received, 
until the Doctor told him frankly that the school suffered more 
from the repeated failure of one whom he unqualifiedly indorsed 
than it could be advantaged by the success of several graduates who 
succeeded unexpectedly, and advised him to strike out for himself 
and secure a place unaided, at least unindorsed by the school. 

Imagine the surprise of Dr. Joyce, Rowe, and Winthrop, to have 
Zealand turn up as the latter's successor at Corner Rock in August. 
Alten’s comment upon it was, ‘‘I would pay a man a month’s 


salary to swear for me.”’ 
{To be continued.) 


—‘* Be understood in thy teaching; instract to the measure of 
capacity. Precepts and rules are responsive to the child, but 
happy illustration winneth bim.’’— Tupper. 

— ‘* To help the young soul, add energy, inspire hope, and blow 
the coals into a useful flame ; to redeem defeat by new thought, by 


whose good opinion she desires. The combination of circum- 
stances, wronging Alten by her judgment, and having her husband 
chide her, practically, though uot formally, by emphasizing his 
wisdom in the matter, which no one saw as clearly as herself, 


* Copyright, 1886, 


firm action, that is not easy,—that is the work of divine men.’’— 
R. W. Emerson. 

— ‘* He that knows himself knows others; and he that is igno- 
rant of himself cannot write a very perfect lecture on other men’s 
heads. ’’—Colton, 


The principal had that faith in Zealand which one instinctively ° 
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3. instance, when he gi ~y t of how he went out/scale of 100 means both much and little to i 
Methods for the Schoolroom. denial jas cae ano oles). 2h ie an easy and nat-|because she feels herself in disgrace, liable to lose her 


NOTES. 


A scHooLroom without a platform, and the desk re- 
moved to one corner of the room, leaves a fine area in 
front of the school that is easily available for many pur- 
poses, while the roomy look that it gives is worth much 
in effect. 


In a Hartford grammar school we recently heard a 
first-class history recitation, in which dates were re- 
duced to the minimum; in which every historical fact 
was associated with some other ; in which the pupils were 
impressed with the idea that they were to learn principles 
as of more value that facts, and those facts that had 
principles behind them. Questions asked more than 
once were, What would you probably have done if you 
had lived there? if you had been associated with this 
class of people or with that? What ought you to have 
done? Is there any parallel between these events and 
those of our day ? 

WE rarely see so good an exercise as that of Mrs. Eva 
D. Kellogg, of the California (Pa.) Normal School, be- 
fore the School of Observation through one of the seniors 
of the school. The young man who had the exercise pre- 
pared himself with much care. The lesson was upon the 
spider. He had six spiders collected for the little folks 
to study ; a magnifying-glass showed up the peculiarities ; 
a web was drawn illustrating the elements of construc- 
tion and use. The class criticisms of the exercise, which 
in itself was admirable, were worth nearly as much as the 
exercise itself, while Mrs. Kellogg’s criticisms are worthy 
of record. There should have been sixteen spiders in- 
stead of six; every child should have looked through the 
microscope; you could have done much more in the 
twenty minutes, which is really a long time when well 
used ; fifteen minutes should have been spent in looking, 
and five would have been enough for questioning ; the 
teacher's business is to see that the child knows some- 
thing to tell; it is a starvation plan that tries to force a 
child to talk without something from which to talk; feed 
each child with knowledge if all are to talk ; do not try to 
have one child talk from what another has seen through 
the microscope ; the virtue of an object-lesson is in hav- 
ing it thoroughly done; every subject need not be as 
elaborate in details after the methods and habits are 
thoroughly established. 


TEACHING OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION.—(IIL.) 


BY ERNEST W. HUFFCUT, 
Instructor in Rhetoric and Composition in Cornell University. 


As teachers have more trouble in selecting subjects 
than in any other duty connected with this work, it may 
not be out of place to consider briefly the precise nature 
of a good subject for an elementary class. In order to 
make the remarks on this point more intelligible, it will 
be necessary to remind the reader that all prose composi- 
tion may be divided into four kinds : 

1. Narration, or the relating in language of some inci- 
dent or series of incidents. 

2. Description, or the picturing in language of some 
natural object, or the characteristics of some natural object. 

3. Exposition, or the defining, explaining, and illus- 
trating of some general notion or abstract idea. 

4. Argumentation, or the establishing of the truth or 
falsehood of some proposition. 

Now, of these four kinds of prose composition, that 
known as exposition is by far the most difficult, and calls 
for the exercise of careful thought and of trained disci- 
pline in the choice and collocation of words. It is undor 
this class that the extensive branch of knowledge known 
as metaphysics is included. Yet exposition is the very 
class under which fall the great majority of the subjects 
chosen for essays in the elementary schools. Of the five 
hundred and sixty-six subjects given by Dr. Quackenbos, 
over four hundred are expository subjects, while those 
which are subjects of narration are broad enough to call 
for a large volume,—such, for instance, as Ancient and 

Modern Greece, The Reign of the Emperor Nero, and 
The Era of Haroun Al Raschid. 

The easiest class of subjects js that embraced under 
narration, The ehild begins te talk in narrative (as, for 


ural form of composition. Hence it follows that in the 
lower classes the subjects should be those of narration. 
Ask the pupil to tell the incidents of his morning walk to 
school, the incidents connected with the ball game of yes- 
terday, the incidents of a fishing excursion, or any one of 
the events of his daily life. It will be found that he has 
something to say, and will say it in an easy and natural 
style. For many reasons it seems best to persist in this 
style of compositien throughout all the grades of our com- 
mon schools. The subjects can, of course, be adapted to 
the increasing knowledge of the student ; and description, 
exposition, and argumentation can be introduced as inci- 
dental to the narrative. 

Perhaps, after the simplest and commonest experiences 
of every-day life, the easiest subjects are those adapted 
from some interesting story or poem. Paraphrase and 
metaphrase should early form a part of the work in com- 
position. Take, for instance, a chapter from Robinson 
Crusoe, or from one of Miss Alcott’s or Mrs. Whitney’s 
books, and let the pupil tell the same incidents in his own 
way, carefully avoiding the language of the author. 
With somewhat advanced classes this kind of work may 
be made profitable in more ways than one. Fiction, his- 
tory, biography, travels, may all be made to contribute to 
the usefulness and interest of the work. 

To illustrate : Suppose the teacher puts into the hands of 
a bright pupil Motley’s masterly account of the siege of Ley- 
den,and asks him to relate the same incidents in his own Jan- 
guage and with somewhat less of detail. What is the result? 
The boy becomes intensely interested in the story ; learns, 
perhaps for the first time, that history is more fascinating 
than fiction; is eager to reproduce the story, and does so 
with good and useful results. Nor is this all. He has 
probably dipped into other portions of the story of the 
Dutch Republic, and is eager to paraphrase some other 
interesting chapter. 

Now, how does this differ from the old methods? Dr. 
Quackenbos would, doubtless, have assigned as a subject, 
** The Datch Republic,” or, possibly, “William the Silent.’ 
The boy would have gathered a few encyclopzdic facts, 
strung them together in a hurried and unnatural style, 
and then gladly dismissed the whole matter from his mind.‘ 
Take another example : Suppose that, instead of giving 
the subject “‘ Tennyson’s Poetry,” the teacher ask a class 
of bright girls to make a metaphrase of “The Princess.” 
The result will be, that the girls will read one poem of 
Tennyson’s instead of reading some article about Tenny- 
son, will invariably be charmed by the poem, and will tell 
the story in natural and wholesome prose. 

Let the same plan be pursued with other authors, and 
the teacher will soon find that he is no longer vexed with 
the sighs and complaints of his composition class. There 
need be no limit to this kind of work for want of material. 
The short stories of Hawthorne furnish excellent material. 
Lowell’s “ Vision of Sir Launfal” cannot fail to delight and 
interest an advanced class. The story of young Marlow 
in “ She Stoops to Conquer,” or of Portia in “The Mer- 
chant of Venice,” or of Evangeline, or of Miles Standish, 
will be certain to arouse enthusiasm. 


NOTES ON SUPERINTENDING. 
BY G. T. JOHNSON, KANSAS CITY. 


Never criticise a teacher before the class. Such criti- 
cism weakens the pupil’s respect for the teacher, which 
brings clisastrous results. All criticisms should be made 
to the teacher in private. 

Never criticise a teacher’s work unless you can give a 
better method, or give reference to books, or other teach- 
ers, from which the information may be gained. No 
skilled physician would think his work complete when 
he had only informed the patient that he was sick. 

Make few criticisms at a time. One, only, is better 
than more. Upon this one weak point the teacher cen 
strengthen herself until your next visit, when she should 
be told whether she has improved or not. 

The most pronounced weakness of teacher, or class, 
should receive the first attention. It would be considered 
folly to fall to killing mosquitoes, with a lion roaring in 
the room for prey. 

Don’t give your opinion of a teacher's work, in percent- 


ages, To tell a teacher that her “order” ig 10 on 4 


position ; /ittle, because it gives her no information as to 
the particular line of disorder, and in despair she feels 
that all is wrong. The result is that, foeling that “ some- 
thing must be done,” she is wrought up to a pitch of in- 
tense excitement, watches each move as a cat watches a 
mouse, speaks in an unnatural, irritable voice, magnifies 
the intent and importance of small misdemeanors, scolds 
and frets at innocent and guilty alike, resorts to a series 
of set punishments for specific offences, watches for these 
offences, never allows herself to laugh, or even smile, in 
presence of the school, and in due course of time succeeds 
in making her pupils perfectly miserable and causing 
them to hate her with a hatred that knows no bounds, 
which is duly reported to the superintendent, bringing 
about the very catastrophe she is working to avert, the 
loss of her position. . 

Instead of leaving upon a teacher's desk a card marked, 
“Order, 50; voice, 75; recitation, 90; neatness, 80; 
discipline, 75 ;”” ete.,—leave a note saying, “ Your order 
in some respects is good, but I see too much communica- 
tion. Strive to break thatup. Your voice is raised to too 
high a pitch in speaking. Be careful. You should never 
speak above the natural key. Use your parlor voice always. 
The recitations are‘ very fair, but I observe that the 
bright ones only are called upon. Call out the dull ones 
first; then, if they fail, after due precantion in finding 
if they understand the question, call upon the bright ones. 
The dull ones need the care, the bright ones will take 
care of themselves. I observe many pieces of paper upon 
the floor; it is well to require pupils to give their atten- 
tion to this matter at set times,—say before each recess 
and dismissal, and at other set times if this does not 
seem sufficient. Allow one pupil to pass the waste-basket, 
into which the others are required to drop all waste- 
paper that may be found upon the floor, or on or in the 
desks. In discipline you are not quite firm enough. ‘ Firm, 
but kind,’ should be your motto,” ete. 

When the teacher reads such comments and such advice, 
she has some foundation on which to place her structure 
of improvement. Jl is not blank or worse. 

Don’t post little bills up in all the odd corners, nor 
placard every door with rules of government. The very 
necessity of such a course is only proof convincing to the 
pupils that they have the upper hands of the government, 
and this acts as an incentive to new scheme for circum- 
venting the governing power. - 

Don’t make a show of your authority when you enter a 
schoolroom. The pupils will soon learn to become imme- 
diately very quiet at your entrance, hence you will be 
unable to judge of the general order of the room. 

Don’t allow teachers to threaten the children with you. 
While this course acts as a bugbear for a time, if the 
threats are not fulfilled the pupils soon cease to heed 
them ; if they are fulfilled they learn that the power exists 
in the superintendent, not in the teacher ; hence all re- 
spect for the teacher’s command is lost, except those 
commands end with a threat of the superintendent. Far- 
ther, the children soon learn to loathe the person whose 
name is, to them, associated only with pain. 


CHOICE EXCERPTS. 


(From the R. {. Teachers’ Meeting.) 


By F, W. Tiron: 

In the German gymnasia, nine years of eight hours per week is 
devoted to the study of Latin, and seven years to the study of 
Greek. This is more than donble the time given to these in our 
high school and college combined. | 

The testimony of even scientific men in Germany is overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of the view that classical training is far preferable 
to a training without the classics. 


By B. F. TWeep: 

When a child has acquired facility in the use of Janguage in ex- 
pressing ideas, grammar should be taught for the purpose of show- 
ing the connection of thought and expression, and of inducing a 
more critical use of language. 

I would not introduce such terms as ‘‘ name-words,” *‘ action- 
words,’’ etc., now so common, because they are unscientific and 
misleading. They suggest that words have but one office, which 
is untrue. 


By Pror. J. W. APPLETON: 

Every science should be both useless and useful ; useless in the 
expectation that it will yield immediate practical results; useful in 
the sense that ultimately everything learned will be turned to some 
usefal end. 

Seience may be compared to David gathering together the cedar, 
the gold and silver and precious stones, but not permitted to erect 
the temple; art may bg compared to Solomon, who took the accn- 


mulated treasures of his father and wrought thern into the magniti- 
pent structure for the worship of God, re 
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USEFUL INFORMATION FOR PUPILS.—(II.) 


COMPILED BY WILLIAM E. SHELDON, A.M. 


THe Day. 


The day of nature is strictly the time required for one rotation 
of the earth on its axis, and is 23 hours, 56 minutes, 4 seconds, and 
one tenth of a second, In that time a star comes round to appear in 
the same place. But the earth, having an additional motion on its 
orbit round the sun, requires 3 minutes, 56 seconds more, or 24 
hours in all, to have the sun brought round to appear at the same 
place; or, in other words, forany place on the surface of the earth 
to come to the meridian, Thus arises the difference between a 
sidereal day and a solar day; between apparent and mean time. 

Among the nations of antiquity there were no divisions of the 
day beyond what were indicated by sunrise and sunset. The 
Romans for ages took notice only of mid-day, which they used to 
announce by the sound of the trumpet. The division of the day 
into hours is first mentioned in the book of Daniel, who lived 552 
years B. C.: ‘* Then Daniel, whose name was Beltshazzar, was as- 
tonished for one hour and his thoughts troubled him.’’ The Jews 
and Romans alike divided the day into 24 hours, and assigned 
equal numbers to day and night, consequently an hour was a vary- 
ing quantity of time, according to the seasons, and the latitude. 
Later, the plan of an equal division was adopted, as was also that 
of dividing an hour into 60 minutes, and a minute into 60 seconds. 

Connected intimately with the day is the week,—a division of 
time largely arbitrary, and ized in the Christian’ world gen- 
erally as a period of 7 days, derived from the Jews. Of weeks there 
are 52 and one day over in ordinary years, or two days over in leap 
years. Hence the recurrence of a particular day of the month 
never falls in an immediately succeeding year on the same day of 
the week, but on one day in advance in the one case, and two in 
the other. Every twenty-eight years, however, the days of the 
month and the days of the week coincide. 

With the Jews the terminal day is regarded as the Sabbath or 
day of rest and devotion, while among Christians the initial day of 
the week is, in the main, a religious day. 

The Saxons gave us the names of the days of the week, and the 
Romans the names of the months. 


ALMANACS, 

The history of written almanacs dates back to the second century 

of the Christian era. The Greeks at Alexandria, in the time of 
Ptolemy (100—150 A. D.) constructed almanacs. 


Prior to the written almanacs of the Greeks there were calendars 
or primitive almanacs. One of them was found at Pompeii cut 
upon a square block of marble, upon each side of which three 
months were registered in perpendicular columns, each headed by 
the proper sign of the zodiac. 

There is in the Savilian Library at Oxford, England, a manuscript 
copy of an almanac published in the year 1300 A. D., but the first 
almanac positively known to have been published in England was 
‘* Sheapheards Kalendar,”’ translated from the French and printed 
by Richard Payson, in 1497. 


BIRTHDAYS TO NOTICE. 

SUNDAY, 2.—James Wolfe, born at Westerham, in Kent, Eng- 
land, 1726; Entered the army at an early age. He served with 
great distinction in Germany, in the early campaigns of the ‘‘ Seven 
Years War’’; was present at the battles of Dettingen, Fontenoy, 
Falkirk, and Culloden. He took a prominent part in the capture 
of Louisburg from the French, in 1758. As major-general com- 
manded the land forces, in 1759, in the expedition against the 
French in Canada. His command of 8000 men, in attempting to 
drive the French army near Quebec, was at first repulsed ; finally 
reached the ‘‘ Heights of Abraham,’’ but was mortally wounded in 
the moment of victory and died on the field, September 13, 1759. 
His opponent, General Montcalm, also fell in this engagement. 
Wolfe's body was taken to England and buried at Greenwich. 
Monuments to his memory were placed in Westminster Abbey and 
at Quebec. Being told of his victory over the French, his last words 
were, ‘* Now, God be praised, I die happy.’’ 


SUNDAY, 2.—Edmand Burke, a celebrated orator, statesman, 
and philosopher, was born at Dablin, Ireland, 1730; educated in a 
Quaker seminary in Kildare, and in Trinity College. His first lit- 
erary work was published in 1756,—A Vindication of Natural Soci- 
ety. His great fame rests upon his prosecution of Warren Hastings, 
and his parliamentary oratory.. His speeches and writings are re- 
markable for their richness of language and abundance of imagery. 
He died, July 8, 1797. He was an eloquent friend of America; 
and in 1774 made the great speech of his life, perhaps, in the 
House of Commons, on American taxation. 


MonpbAy, 3.—William Douglas Jerrold, 1803; born in London, 
England. He was an eminent journalist ; celebrated as a humorist 
and a dramatical and satirical writer. Shakespeare was his favorite 
book. He gained his first reputation by an essay he wrote on 
‘* Der Freischiitz.”? He was the author of the drama of ‘‘ Black- 
eyed Susan,” in 1824; also Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures, and 
many other popular books. He edited, successively, The Heads i 
the People, The Illuminated Magazine, and Lloyd’s Weekly. He 
died in 1857, 

MonpDaAY, 3.—Lueretia Mott, originally Coffin, 1793; born on 
island of Nantucket. She was from Quaker parents, and after her 
marriage to James Mott, of New York, lived in Philadelphia. 
She took an active part in the organization of the Antislavery 
Society in 1833, and in 1840 was a delegate to the World’s Anti- 
slavery Convention held in London, England. She was a leader in 
the Woman’s Rights movement and other reforms. She died, 
November 11, 1880. 


TvEspay, 4,—Isaac Pitman, 1813; born_at Trowbridge, in 

ilts; an eminent English stenographer. He published Steno- 
graphic Short Hand, in 1837; Phonography, in 1840; Phonographic 
Reporter’ s Companion, in 1853. He is the inventor of the popular 
phonographic short-hand writing, as well as one of the best systems 
of phonotypy. 


TuEspay, 4.—Henry G. Bohn, 1796; born in London, Eng- 
land. He was of German extraction. He is widely known for his 
Standard Library (130 volumes), ote of French Memoirs, Li- 
brary of British Classics, and Guinea Catalogue, which describes 
three hundred thousand volumes. He made several valuable trans- 
lations from the German, and edited the Bibliotheca Parriana. He 
died, August 22, 1884. 

THURSDAY, 6.—Benjamin Franklin, 1706; bora in Boston, on 
Milk street, —his birthplace being the site of the present Boston Post 
building. In early life he was 9 tallow chandler and soap boiler. He 
had a great fondness for books; and st length became a printer tn 


Philadelphia, and began his public career as Assembly Clerk of 
Penn , in 1736; postmaster of Philadelphia, in 1737; went to Eng- 
land to plead the cause of Americau people before the Privy Coun- 
cil, in 1759. He had become distinguished in seience in 1752, 
when he made the discovery of the identity of lightning with elec- 
trie fluid by means of a kite. He was made Doctor of Laws, in 
the of Edinburgh and Oxford. In 1775 he 
was chosen one of the committee of five, by Congress, to prepare 
the Declaration of Independence, and that PHe 
was in the same year sent to France as ambassador; made the 

Treaty of Alliance’’ between France and the United States ; 
came home in 1785, and in 1787 was a delegate to form the Consti- 
tution of the United States. He died in Philadelphia, in 1790. 


THURSDAY, 6.—Joan of Are, or Jeanne Dare, surnamed ‘“‘ The 
Maid of Orleans,” 1411; born in Lorraine; was the daughter of 
pious peasants, and early imbibed the principles of the Orleanist 
faction in the wars. She stated that at thirteen years of ace che 
received commands from Heaven to liberate France. At eighteen 
she received from Charles VII. the command of a body of troops; 
entered Orleans, which was closely besieged by the English, and by 
her heroism and bravery raised the siege in one week, and within 
three months Charles was crowned, at Rheims, king of France. 
A few months later she was captured by the Burgundians, handed 
over to the English, and, after a mock trial, was condemned as a 
sorceress. In May, 1431, she was burned to death at the stake. 


THURSDAY, 6.—Charles Summer, i811; an American lawyer 
and senator, distinguished tur his vigorous opposition to slavery ; 
born in Boston; graduated at the Latin Schoo!, and Harvard Col- 
lege in 1830; was a law pupil of Judge Story; was admitted to 
the bar in 1834, and practiced in Boston. He edited the American 
Jurist, and published several volumes of Jaw reports. He also pub- 
lished many orations and lectures on various torics, He traveled 
extensively in Europe; was elected to the Uaited States Senate, in 
1850, as the successor of Daniel Webste: for Massachusetts. He 
was assaulted by Preston S. Brooks, of So. Carolina, in the Senate 
Chamber in May, 1856, and was disabled for several years. He was 
for nine years Chairman of Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
U. 8. Senate. He was a confidential adviser of Abraham Lincoln 
during the war. His complete works are published in eight vol- 
umes. He died, March 11, 1874. 


TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS, 


Emporia, 


We give about one fourth of the questions given in this examina- 
tion; they are those which indicate most fully the highest level 
reached : 


Draw diagram showing attachment of the principal muscles used 
in mastication. 

Name five effects of alcohol upon the human body, and state how 
you would show them to your classes. 

When is a fifth reader lesson well prepared ? 

Name selections you would use for illustrating the leading 
emotions. 

What are snpplementary reading lessons, and how are they used ? 

so few good readers 

Give | uate of the relative impor‘ance of spelling lessons 
as compared with other studies. 

Why is a written constitution better than an unwritten one ? 

Give the powers of Congregs in refereuce to commerce, money, 
war, and a standing army. 

What restrictions are laid upon the states as to money, import 
and export duties, treaties, and war ? 

Describe the process for election of the President, and show how 
he may be the choice of a minority of the voters. 

What is the object of the study of history ? 

What caused the rupture between John Tyler and the Whig 

Give a brief outline of ‘‘ Burr’s Conspiracy.”’ 

What was the Missouri Compromise? the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill ? 

Deseribe the reconstruction acts during the administration of 
Andrew Johnson ; also the amendments to the Constitution during 
the same period. 

For what were the following men noted: Alexander Hamilton, 
Thomas H. Benton, Henry Clay, Daniel Webster ? 

Give in full the history of the issue of ‘‘ Greenbacks.’’ 

Outline what you consider to be the ends attained in teaching. 

What are the means which may be used °* 

Define (a) education, (5) instruction, (c) drill. 

What are the objects of an examination ? 

How should a textbook be used ? 

What are the comparative merits of the question aud topical 
methods of conducting a recitation ? 

What are your objections to the concert method ? 

Object lessons are used to cultivate what faculties ? 

What are the best helps for cultivating the imagination ? 

What do you consider a perfect recitation ? ; 

Give the laws of light illustrated in seeing your face in the glass, 
including the act of seeing. 

What modifications of a do the earth’s motions produce ? 

What nations furnish the supply, and what nations the demand, 
for flour ? 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


PITFALLS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Mr. Editor :—I am worried, and the JOURNAL is the cause of 
my worry. Not long ago you published a symposium under the 
head, ‘‘ Instruction in Civics in Pablie Schools.’’ Be sure, I read 
every contribution to that symposium, and one of them (the author’s 
name is immaterial) was written under the headline, ‘‘ Duties and 
Privileges of Citizenship.’”’ Its first sentence was addressed to 
teachers, to wit, ‘‘ Get clear ideas as to duties and privileges.’’ Well, 
I am a teacher, but I felt as if J had received a blow. I thought 


that was about enough; but when I came to the second sentence, 
“Mark their differences!’’ I laid the pes down in disgust and 
asked myself, ‘‘ Does the author know English ?’’ I was about to 
ask you, but thinking that you would be occupied with too man 
weightier matters, I bottled up my wrath and placed it on the hig 
shelf, To-day, again, the expression stares me in the face in a sen- 
tence which reads, ‘‘ When we shall have built up a perfect con- 
dition of society, there will be secured to each vitizen all rights and 
privileges belonging to citizenship.’’ And, lo! the bottle bursts, 
The trouble is this: Privilege analyzed means private right, or 
private law; that is, a law made for a community, corporation, or 


individual, granting a right exclusively its or his own. Bxample: 


city in England has that private right. If Mr. should secure 
the right to throw bowlders, not only into the air, but anywhere he 
pleases, he would have a privilege that is a private right, a right 
which no one else enjoys. It ought not to be difficult for any one 
to understand that privi means private ; /egium from /ex, law, means 
law or right, and its combination plainly means private right. 
And now imagine that we are called upon solemnly to teach all 
duties and private rights of citizens, instead of their common duties 
and common rights. ‘The thing becomes preposterous when the in- 
junction is given, ‘* Mark their differences.’’ I believe, Mr, Editor, 


I am doing that just now. 
Yours peevishly, 


CLARIBEL, 


FACTS. 


FACTS FROM THE CENSUS OF 1880. 


Number of families in the United States, . 9,945,916.00 
Number of dwellings in the United States, . . 8,955,842.00 
Number of persons to a square mile, ; ‘ ° 17.29 
Number of families to asquare mile, . 48 
Namber of dwellings to a square mile, . > 02 


Number of acres to a family, ° 
Number of persons to a dwelling, . 
Number of persons toa family, 


SIZES OF BOXES FOR DIFFERENT MEASURES. 


A box 24 inches long by 16 inches wide, and 28 inches deep, will 
contain a barrel, or three bushels. 

A box 24 inches long by 16 inches wide, and 14 inches deep, will 
contain half a barrel. 
" a a 16 inches square, and 8% inches deep, will contain one 
A box 16 inches by 8% inches wide, and 8 inches deep, will contain 
half a bushel. 
A box 8 inches by 8¢ inches square, and 8 inches deep, will con- 
tain one peck. 
A box 8 inches by 8 inches square, and 4} inches deep, will con- 
tain one gallon. 
A box 7 inches by 4 inches square, and 44 inches deep, will con- 
tain half a gallon. 
A box 4 inches by 4 inches square, 4+ inches deep, will contain 
one quart. 

A box 4 feet long, 3 feet 5 inches wide, and 2 feet 8 inches deep, 
will contain 1 ton of coal, 


SOME LONG WORDS, 


Letters. Letters. 
Philoprogenitiveness, 20 Honorificibilitudinity, 
Incomprehensibleness, 20 Velocipedestrianistica], 23 
Disproportionableness, 21 Transu bstantionableness, 23 
Suticonstitutionalist, 21 Proantitiansubstantiationist, 28 


Only the first three words are to be found in the last edition of 
Webster's Dictionary, and disproportionabieness is undoubtedly the 
longest word in that volume. The correspondent who originated 
honorificibilitudinity defines it as honorableness ; but it certainly has 
not honorableness enough to entitle it to a nest in the unabridged. 
Velocipedestrianistical, likewise, lacks age and respectability, but it 
may find its way into Webster, in time; it certainly has good Joco- 
motive powers, Suti titutionalist is doubtful; but we do not 
believe even amandamus would get it into the dictionary. Tran- 
substantionableness might get there if Webster wasn’t looking. 
The man who invented proantitiansubstantiationist says it is a good 
English word, ‘* derived from a short and simple Latin root, and 
means one who dissents from the doctrine or dogma of the so-called 
Real Presence.’’—Lochester Post-Express. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


The Mexican government helps support 10,000 schools. 


St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, is the largest Protestant church 
in the world, Its site was occupied as early as 610, by a church 
dedicated to St. Paul. Several churches have stood on the spot, 
all being damaged, successively, by fire. In 1673 the present 
building was begun. 

In Palestine there is a salt mountain 600 feet high. It is owned 
by the government. 


Railroads were introduced as follows: Into England, 1825; 
France, 1828; United States, 1820; Germany, 1835; Russia, 1838 ; 
Italy, 1839; Spain, 1848; Mexico, 1850; Brazil, 1854; Egypt, 
1856; Turkey, 1860, 

The. Bible contains 3,566,480 letters, 773,746 words, 31,173 
verses, 1,180 chapters, and 66 books. 


is about $500,000,000. 

The famed marble yuarries at Carrara, Italy, employ six thousand 
men, who get out two hundred thousand tons yearly. While other 
quarries yield larger blocks, there are none that afford pieces of 
such purity. 

Utah is not behind other states in natural productions. A man in 
Ogden, at a depth of 178 feet, struck a veiu of water which flowed 
forth from a two-inch pipe at the rate of 90 gallons per minute. 
With the water was a large volume of almost pure hydrogen gas. 
By means of an albo-carbon burner,—to add carbon,—he now lights 
his whole house, evenings, with the product of his underground real 
estate. The water is too mineral for domestic use, but irrigates a 
a large garden lot. Its color is dark and irony. 

A new discovery is that, by the simple use of citric acid or citratic 
of silver, sea water may be made drinkable. By this means chloride 
of silver is precipitated, and a barmless mineral water is produced, 
An ounce of citrate makes a half-pint of water drinkable. 

It appears that natural gas wells are not new after all, but that 
the Chinese in the district of Tsien Lum Tsing have used natural 
gas for many years. ‘They conveyed the gas from the well in bamboo 
pipes, and burned it through clay burners. 

The state geologist of Pennsylvania estimates that the Pennsyl- 
vania coal district will still yield 5,000,000,000 tons. 

A portable electric lamp for mines can now be made possessing 
the following features: Weight, ahout three pounds only ; illumina- 
ting power, five candles ; duration of light, ten hours ; cost of repairs, 


{charges for battery and materials, one penny for ten hours, Its 


illuminating power is fifteen times as great as the Clanny lamp, and 
ten times that of the miner’s candle. The electricity is supplied by 
a primary battery. 

The United States Ministers to Germany, France, England, and 
Russia receive $17,500 each ; those to China, Brazil, Mexico, Japan, 
and Spain receive $12,000. The general of the army receives 
$13,500, and the admiral $13,000. 

In the swamps of Louisiana there ig a colony of 500 Arcadians, 
where, nntil a few years English was neither spoken nor ynder- 


The city of Loudon has the privilege,--that is, the private right,— 
to shut its gates in the fane of the queen of England, No other 


stood. The older people. sil speak French, but the apes a are 
beiahing English. @ people are in the lamber trade, and 
are said to be free f laria in ; 


malaria te of their damp surroundings, 


> 


The cost for steam, alone, on the railroads of the United States, 
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“BOSTON AND CHICAGO, DEC. 30, 1886 


Harry New YEAR! 

We have many admirable plans for the JourRNAL for 
1887. We will announce them gradually. 

A Foro of pictures of authors, their residences, the 


scenes of their writings, is one of the most serviceable 
adjuncts of a literature class in the high school or academy. 


Wit the lady, present at the Massachusetts State 
Teachers’ Association, who said her mother was a school- 
mate of William Cullen Bryant’s at Cummington, please 
communicate with us. 


WE believe the teacher is underpaid, and we hever lose 
au opportunity in public or private, with voice or pen, to 
put in any word that we think will advance the salaries of 
an underpaid profession; but we shudder whenever we 
hear a teacher whine, and decline to do something for his 
own or the profession’s advancement because he cannot 


afford it. 


Some schools bad voluntary contributions of money to 
the school as a Christmas present, each pupil giving or 
not as he pleased, much or little, by putting it in a re- 
ception box at his leisure, so that no undue pressure was 
brought to hear upon any one, and now the money thus 
given is to be invested in such books for school use as the 
city will not provide. 

TEAcHERS who ignore sentence-spelling have little ap- 
preciation of how much the children need this exercise in 
thought and expression. No teacher who does not try it 
can know how easy it is for children to use words they do 
not understand. We were in a school the other day where 
a pupil spelled “heroine.” ‘ Write it ina sentence,” said 
the superintendent, with whom we were going the rounds. 
“IT went heroine and caught many,” wrote the child, who 
knows more of herrings than of the heroine. 


PiAce your hand upon the leg of a piano when some 
real artist is hand)ing the keys and see how perfectly the 
tune vibrates in the very wood itself. Thus the artist in 
the schoolroom, the teacher whose soul is in the work, 
makes his character and life felt to the utmost bound of 
the daily life of the pupils. The morality in schools that 
is most needed is the thrill of the teacher’s character and 
purpose in the action, words, and thought of the children. 
One man of such character will do more without a word 
of moralizing than the teacher who gives instruction in- 
definitely but lacks this personal power. 


Home-MADE apparatus is the rage just new. This is 
sometimes wise, but it must be made with the greatest 
care that it may illustrate every point accurately. We 
have no faith in, or sympathy with, that streak of economy 


which neglects the purchase of reference books and ap- 
paratns, and we believe a teacher’s time can be used to 
better advantage than in making much apparatus ; but if 
it ean be had in no other way, then it is fortunate to have 
a teacher who can and will make what is needed. We 
confess to having seen some simple ways of illustrating 
the fundamental principles in physics and mechanics, but 
it costs so little to have the real thing that it is better to 


purchase it when possible. 


Two little boys were playing by the roadside as the 
new master passed along. They hid behind a board fence 
and peeped out as the gevial-faced man came whistling 


Jalong, twirling a flower in his hand, watching with inter- 


est some birds in a tree above them. One little fellow 
took in the human side of the stranger at a glance, ex- 
claiming, “‘ No, Bob, that ain’t the master ; it’s a man.’ 
“Yes, my boy, I am a man as well as the master ;”" and 
he picked up the little fellow and lifted him up as high as 
his arms could carry him, and as he rolled him over on 
the grass in a rollicking way, he anid, et ll always bea 
man in the eyes of the boys if I can.” It is not easy for 
a teacher to be in school what he would be out, but the 
genius usually approximates that most desirable blending 
of the man in the teacher. 


Cat the attention of teachers,—the earnest, thoughtful, 
progressive teachers, at once to the JouURNAL OF Epuca- 
TION, the quality and quantity of its matter. It contains 
as much as two ordinary books costing a dollar, every 
month, or twenty-four each year. The most of the arti- 
cles are by men and women who are successful as authors 
and writers for the magazines. It has at least one 
poem every month as good as the literary monthlies 
can command. Each month brings in a vast array of 
the best thought in principles, with abundance of meth- 
ods. ‘Tell your friends of these good things,—of Larkin 
Dunton’s regular articles on Applied Psychology, Albert 
G. Boyden’s Art of Teaching, J. A. Reinhart’s series on 
the Schoolmaster Himself, A. C. Boyden’s Chemistry 
papers, ete., ete. We are receiving hundreds of subscrip- 
tions regularly from all over the country, the writers say- 
ing, “ My friend called my attention to the Jour- 
NAL, and advised my subscribing,” ete. It would bea 
very little effort for you to send us one subscriber as a 
New Year's gift. We will try to make fifty first-class 
numbers of the JouRNAL as our gift to our readers. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION EXHIBIT. 


One of the distinguishing features of the National Edu- 
cational Association at Chicago, July 12-15, will be the 
exhibit of the “tangible, instructive, helpful, and hopeful ” 
signs of progress gathered from the daily work of the 
pupils, especially from the five great states formed within 
the limits of the now famous Northwest Territory, the 
Centennial grant of which is to be appropriately observed. 
Uniess all signs fail, there will be the grandest western 
exhibit of school work, especially in art, that has ever 
appeared. The early enlistment of the authorities, the 
energetic management already apparent, the systematic 
effort that is being put forward, the evidences of a hearty 
rally on the part of the people, the concessions of the rail- 
roads, all point to an unparalleled display of the result of 
school progress. The special things to be exhibited are 
examination papers, drawings, paintings, designs, maps, 
kindergarten work and material, plastic, fabric, and other 
products of art schools and benevolent institutions for the 
blind, the deaf, ete. 


A NEW SCARE. 


A recent number of The Sanitarian contains a 
paper by Prof. Victor C. Vaughan, of the University of 
Michigan, announcing the discovery of a new germ of 
disease, “a highly poisonous ptomaine,” to which the 
name of tyrotoxicon has been given.- This new-found 
enemy of man and animal lurks in milk,—genuine, not 
adulterated, cheese, ice-cream, and perhaps in butter, if 
it be not “olio.” If swallowed, tyrotoxicon will make 
any human being sick, and will nearly kill a dog or eat. 
It is very likely a cause, if not the cause, of cholera 
infantum. 


Alas! alas! has it come to this, that we must forego 


>} creases the danger it would prevent. 


ice-cream, custard pie, and the piece of cheese that gives 
relish to apple pie; even bread and butter, and berries 
and milk, lest we be poisoned’ And what will the poor 
baby do now? 

Seriously, it is not for the purpose of setting up a dan- 
ger signal, or of making a jest of poisonous ptomaine, that 
we have noticed this paper in The Sanitarian. Itis wise 
to exercise all proper caution against the infection of 
poison, and many a young man’s annual net income might 
be larger, if there were a wholesome fear of ice-cream, 
as a regular thing. But is it not just possible to carry 
poison hunting to a dangerous extreme’ A fearful look- 
ing for disease to assail the system, through food, and air, 
and drink, not only detracts from the pleasure which tem- 
perate indulgence of appetite affords, but, by virtue of a 
subtle law, weakens the power to ward off disease and in- 
It is quite enough 
to see that food supplies come from such sources, and ap- 
pear to be of such quality, that their purity may be rea- 
sovably relied on, and trouble ourselves no more about 


the matter. 


LOWELL’S IDEA OF CULTURE. 


Several years ago the author of “ Kismet’’ wrote: “I 
like cultivated people, but I detest intelligent ones. I can 
only endure intelligence in the second generation, when 
it has been softened down into a habit of knowing.”’ About 
the same time that quotomaniac, Samuel Smiles, aiming at 
the counterfeit rather than the genuine coin, calls culture 
the idol that many people worship. “It is intellectual 
cynicism and skepticism,” he says, “ with a varnish of re - 
finement.”’ 

As if to expand the meaning at which “ Kismet” so 
cleverly hints, and redeem the word from the dishonor 
in which narrow thinkers so often leave it, the late ora- 
tion of James Russell Lowell gives to culture its ampler 
sense, and makes it stand for that which the highest edu- 
cation forever aims to reach. ‘‘ Many-sidedness of cul- 
ture makes our vision clearer and keener in particulars,” 
is his doctrine. ‘‘ For the noblest definition of Science is 
that breadth and impartiality of view which liberates 
the mind from specialties, and enables it to organize 
whatever we learn, so that it becomes real knowledge by 
being brought into true and helpful relation with the 
rest.” 

The misapprehension which Mr. Lowell's discussion of 
culture tends to correct is not uncommon even among 
scholars, while there is a still larger class of people, 
neither scholarly nor cultured, who regard the much- 
abused term as designating a refuge for polished shallow- 
ness and intellectual imbecility. They think, with Mr. 
Smiles, that “what is called culture amounts to little,” 
and that its votaries are a sort of literary cockneys or P. 
Tootses, chiefly noted for indolence and obtuse moral 
sense. The more subtle error of educated people is to 
accept the word but mistake its quality. They innocent- 
ly assume that every one whose intelligence is conspicu- 
ously above the average possesses culture, even though his 
vesture of facts be not refined into “a habit of know- 
ing,” and as ill befits him as did the mail-armor that 
David had not proved. The former class wear a sneer of 
disgust ; the latter bestow a misplaced deference. 

The teacher deals, perhaps, with very few students 
who are destined to attain true culture ; but he himself 
ought to strive for it, and should at least be able to per- 
ceive what it is not. Todo his duty well, he ought to 
know that to be a very encyclopedia of facts does not 
insure the culture to which Mr. Lowell refers. The aim 
of culture is higher than the aim of scholarship, and in- 
volves a loftier self-surrender. The student pores and 
delves for scientific and historic facts to the end that he 
may possess knowledge ; the truly cultivated care for facts 
only as means to express the highest universal truth. 
Emerson charges Goethe with seeking truth for the 
sake of culture; but Lowell sets us an ideal standard, 
which scorns all meaner ends and exacts entire devotion 
to the Light within. 

Were this view of knowledge and the getting of it sy 
a fine-spun theory, of no practical use in this age of ma- 
terial success, Mr. Lowell, with his keen sense of the fit- 
ness of things, would never have urged its claims before 
the most erudite listeners ever assembled in this country. 


But what force is condensed in the words, “On the map 
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of the world you may cover Judea with your thumb, cured the fortune of a capable son, it cannot give him re-| — Tycho Brahe began the study of law at sixteen and studied 
Athens with a finger-tip, and neither of them figures in the trospective satisfaction to see her married to some one| *tTonomy evenings, frequently studying the heavens all night. 
Prices Current; but they still lord it in the thought and|who will make her the mother of a family, where noth-| ., Perngine, whese painting of the **Infagt Christ and the View 
action of every civilized man. Did not Dante cover with ing she has gained at so much cost will tell.’ Ac 
his hood all that was Italy six hundred years ago ? Then cording to her idea, an education ranks with the plow and| —Cardinal Mazarin, whild taal raler of France, used to shut 
as if to compress into a single sentence the doctrine of spade of the farmer, the hammer and saw of the carpen- | himself up in his library and an hour daily in jumping over 
calture he has advocated, and give it a practical turn,|ter, the anvil and bellows of the blacksmith ; if it ean be|*™?SRil™™ oe PS 
ker uttered : — Schumann, the German musical composer, author -aradise 
of the spea made to yield an immediate return in dollars and cents and the Peri, in a fit of mental depression threw himself into the 
« The most precious property of Culture and of a college well and good; but unless used for the direct obtaining | Rhine, but was rescued. 
as its trustee is to maintain higher ideals of life and its|of results in the form of bread and butter, it is valueless. ; — Dante, the greatest poet between the Augustan and Elizabethan 


purpose, to keep trimmed and burning the lamps of that The word education with her loses its true significance, | *8°» Ws extirpated and exiled from wife and children, becoming 
a poverty-stricken wanderer. 


haros, built by wiser than we, which warns from the|®"d comes to mean merely acquirements, external to “ty. : : 
f 1 doctri I characte d f ° s — Gnuizot, at eleven years of age, was able to read in their re- 

r, reefs and shallows of popular doctrine. n propor- cter and forming no part of it; and even of the spective languages, Thucydides, Demosthenes, Dante, Schiller, 

tion as there are more thoroughly cultivated persons in a abused term ** practical,” she seems to have the false idea| Gibbon, and Shakespeare. 

a community, will the finer uses of prosperity be taught which we heard described recently by a brilliant speaker,| — Twenty years ago, when ‘‘ Mark T'wain’’ wrote Innocents 


4 and the vulgar uses of it become disreputable.” as taking no account of the pounds of metal giving force Abroad, he was living in a back room of a second-class boarding- 
house with a little sheet-iron stove for a companion, 


to the glittering ed : i 
h d - . Siw i oe = or the pressure in the — John Jacob Astor left four hundred thousand dollars for the 
pond and stream above » dam, bringing power to the] establishment of a public library in New York, to which his son, ' 
HIGHER EDUCATION FOR WOMEN. small amount of water which flows over the millwheel. William B. Astor, subsequently added as much more. 
mee Od Returns from the investment of an education, in her mind,} — The well-remembered saying about Goldsmith's lack of con- 
We had thought that the question of the need, wisdom, | must be immediate, tangible, and in the form of money versational power is excellent because it was so true; namely, 
possibility, and advisability of the so-called higher education | or its equivalent of food and raiment, in order to be com- the fate af 
won — Handel and Haydn devo emselves to music in the face 
for ed indi prehensible. Of general cultivation, of the elevation of | marked parental indifference, while Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, 
vidual effo [eee See work, ane by the| mind and life and aims, of the development and training} Weber, and Mendelssohn were inspired by the devotion of musical 
recent splendid achievements of young women, both here| of faculties, of the formation of character, she has evi-| parents. 


and in England, when properly assisted by such institu-|dently no conception, except perhaps for men. — Baron Trenck wrote his wonderful book of personal experi- 
ence during a ten years’ captivity ina subterranean dungeon at 


tions as Newnham and Girton, Wellesley, Smith, and! A little farther on in her ar : " 
’ gument, our writer disre- Madgeburg,—a book which has been translated into every modern 
Vassar, the Harvard Annex, and some of our liberal co-| gards utterly this million of extra women mentioned above, olin ie 
educating colleges. It still rises again to the surface at| who, nolens volens, can find no husbands, and says it is} — Margaret Fuller by marriage became the Marchioness of 
intervals, however, aud one of the latest disputants in| the duty of women to be, not men, but the mothers of | ssoli, and with her husband and child perished in the wreck of 
: this arena is Mrs. E. Lynn Linton, who prints in the}men. She seems to hold modern views on heredity and the pa fae ssh from — in 1850, She was one of the 
Atl Re a er whi h has b e most gi iterary women 0 merica. 
Fortnightly Rev pap een copied into on natal influences, and says the remark is as trite as the} augiellew, whese have 
our own Popular Science Monthly and various other thing is common, that great men do not often produce] such ease and fluency from his pen, was a slow and painstaking 


periodicals. great sons, but almost all great men have notable mothers. | producer, sometimes altering and amending until the original draft 
The article in question is illogical and contradictory. ‘“* All depends on the mother,” and yet she would leave of an essay or poem was quite improved out of sight. 
— Dickens, when writing a book, was accustomed to shut him- 


and the subject is viewed throughout from a purely ma-|these mothers with uncultivated and feeble brain powers, P : 
terialistic standpolut. that is very surprising in this d a dial : d and illogical mind d th self up for days together, and to work with fearful energy until the 

pe P | and expect them tol was completed; after which, he would come forth presenting 
and generation. In reading it one is provoked to} produce great sons. How can they ? the appearance of a person recovering from a fit of illness. 


laughter and indignation alternately, and it really is not! This last point depends much, of course, upon the ef-| — Ten most famous Roman authors, Virgil, Livy, Horace, Tac- 
itus, Cicero, Casar, Ovid, Sallust, Juvenal, Pliny the Elder, ac- 


easy, in consequence of these emotions, to consider it in| fect of the higher education on the health of women, and " pp Rear itig 
what one feels to be the properly serious and judicial|here Mrs. Linton accepts as final authority the statements the 
frame of mind. ; made by Dr. Withers-Moore, in his now famous speech | }), ..smith. Whipple says: ‘His poetry could hardly be written 
The writer begins by saying that on all sides the woman| before the British Association last August. They may | py a man who was not physically strong. You can hear the ring 


question bristles with difficulties, and the higher educa-|be for England, though it is doubtful, but we in America, |of his anvil, and see the sparks fly off from his furnace, as you 
tion is one of them. The excess in the number of women|who have read the carefully prepared statistics recently | #4 his verses.” 
— Hazlitt, after remarking that Shakespeare’s play of ‘‘ All’s 


in the world over the men necessitates self-support for| published by the Collegiate Alumne Association, regard- Well that Ends Well,” is taken from Boccaccio, adds: ‘‘ The post 
many, and the fact is recognized that this self-support|ing the health of women who are college graduates, know |), dramatized the original novel with great skill and comic spirit, 
must be based on broad and honorable lines, must not be|better than that. The report presented by this associa-| and has preserved all the beauty of character and sentiment with- 
a well-masked charity, must include something that the|tion settles the question triumphantly, or, in the elegant out improving upon it, which is impossible.” 

world really wants and is willing to pay for. One would|diction of the writer whom we have already quoted at 

think that, granting these premises, the necessity of the|length, because her own words form often an argument BRIEF MENTION. 
against themselves, it “ knocks the whole thing to pieces.”’ — 


best possible equipment of the surplus women for the — “Papa,” said a Spring strect urchin, anxious for a sleigh ride, 


warn “ne +t thas ve upon them would follow ‘* what are the weather ‘prohibitionists’ for to-morrow ?’’—Saratoga 
as a natural consequence, but not so does our writer rea- Journal. 
son ; in her opinion, unless a woman is to be a teacher, a 7 i* — — The Plymouth County Masters’ Club, organized at the Craw- 
writer, or a physician, “the money spent on her college| — Milton sold Paradise Lost for ten pounds. ford bier 
career will be emphatically wasted, so far as relates to the| — Anderson, the Danish novelist, was cobbler. 
; P y' , — Alexander Dusses’s grandmother was an Afsicsn slave. — Dr. William Perry of Exeter, N. H., the oldest living graduate 
wise employment of funds in reference to a remunerative _ Edgar Poe was distinguished for his conversational powers. of Harvard College, and one of the passengers on Falton’s first 
steamboat on the Hudson River, celebrated his 98th birthday 


future.” This she says, after remarking in the first part! __ Walter Scott was in the University of Edinburgh at twelve. 


of the same paragraph that “to give a good education to a] — Handel passed the last of his life in the gloom of blindness. 
boy is to lay the foundation not only for a successful indi-| Calhoun had 
vidual life, but also those for a well-conditioned family. 


It is the only thing a man can do who has no fortune to} — Joan of Are was but eighteen when she raised the siege of 


leave his son, and is, in fact, a fortune under another! Orleans. 
i i i i — Laplace was a mathematical teacher at school while a] — The Chicago Advance is as clean, bright, vigorous a religious 
form. With a good education and brains to P rofit by * mere oe paper as caters to the American public, under its new management. 


nothing is impossible.” Now if a good education,—mean- — Rossini, author of the ‘‘ Barber of Saville,’’ composed his| Dr. Simeon Gilbert, as managing editor, has few equals, being uni- 


ing by that the best possible,—is so important and valuable eain tn tel, formly keen, sensible, and consistent; while Dr. F. A. Noble as 
editorial writer and adviser, has a fame as deserved as it is broad. 


a foundation for a man’s success in life, as no one will} __ Beethoven was afflicted with incurable deafness, which nearly ; : ‘ ; 
deny, why is it not as n ecessary that the woman who is to} drove him té suicide. In the success of this western journal, with a national circulation, we 
make her own living should not be equally well armed he left jeollege, had achieved enduring 
i and equipped forthe battle? Nay, why not even more Aken Lincoln was a son of toil; he was commonly desig-| W. A. Mowry, has removed to new quarters at 50 Bromfield street, 
imperative, according to the writer’s own views? for she nated as ‘‘ the rail splitter.”’ from whence Education will continue to go forth on its pedagogical 
says that women have to compete with men who are “un-} __ For more than one-half a century, from 1636-1603, Harvard | mission. The JoURNAI. OF EDUCATION, and all its editorial and 


deniably the stronger, both in mind and body, in intel-| was the only college in America. business force, wish him well in his new " eae 
- ratte Me — Macaulay had already won an exalted reputation for prose} — It has been supposed that the name ‘‘ Columbia’’ was first 


lectual grasp and staying power, im the faeulty of origin- and poetry before he was twenty-three. used in America in 1775, but Colonel Albert H. Hoyt bas found it 


ation, the capacity for sustained effort, got pee — Sir Isaac Newton occupied his play-hours constructing model | in a volume of poems composed in 1761, mostly by Harvard grad- 
perseverance.” machines, water-clocks, windmills, ete. uates, in commemoration of George II. and congratulation of George 
The purely materialistic value which she attaches to an} _ Napoleon was but twenty-seven when he outgeneraled the | III., and in poems printed in the Massachusetts Gazette of April 26, 
education is shown in her objections as an investment to| veteran marshals of Austria on the plains of Italy. 1764. 
educati rls. | th . marry, and so render| — Tasso had produced his Rinaldo, and completed the first three| _— Charles Sumner used to relate a talk in a company where 
ng gir's, <>. Fate. ag y eantos of Jerusalem Delivered, before he was nineteen. Daniel Webster was present. The question under discussion was, 


the whole outlay of no avail”; “there is always that — Hugh Miller, author, editor, poet, distinguished naturalist, | what were the best means of culture, Webster was silent until all 


chanee of marriage which knocks the whole thing to was a stone mason, and his only college was a stone quarry. had spoken. He then said: “‘Gentlemen, you have overlooked 


pieces” ; and “after a father has spent on his daughter’s| __ schiller declared that'he found the greatest happiness of life | one of the meansof culture which I consider of the first importanee, 
education the same amount of money as would have se-!to consist in the regular discharge of some mechanical duty. and from which I have gained the most ; that is, good conv 7 , 


December 20. 
— Supt. F. A. Kelsey, of Nashna, N. H., talks wholesomely to 


his committee in tendering his resignation, saying, ‘‘ Inasmuch as 
the salary is not commensurate with the duties and responsibilities,”’ 
ete, The public must appreciate more fully the ‘‘ duties and re- 
sponsibilities’’ of her educational servants. 
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“BOSTON AND CHICAGO, DEC. 30, 1886, 


Harpy New Year! 

We have many admirable plans for the JouRNAL for 
1887. We will announce them gradually. 

A roxio of pictures of authors, their residences, the 


scenes of their writings, is one of the most serviceable 
adjuncts of a literature class in the high school or academy. 


Witt the lady, present at the Massachusetts State 
Teachers’ Association, who said her mother was a school- 
mate of William Cullen Bryant’s at Cummington, please 
communicate with us. 


WE believe the teacher is underpaid, and we hever lose 
au opportunity in public or private, with voice or pen, to 
put in any word that we think will advance the salaries of 
an underpaid profession; but we shudder whenever we 
hear a teacher whine, and decline to do something for his 
own or the profession’s advancement because he cannot 
afford it. 


Some schools had voluntary contributions of money to 
the school as a Christmas present, each pupil giving or 
not as he pleased, much or little, by putting it in a re- 
ception box at his leisure, so that no undue pressure was 
brought to bear upon any one, and now the money thus 
given is to be invested in such books for school use as the 
city will not provide. 

Teacuers who ignore sentence-spelling have little ap- 
preciation of how much the children need this exercise in 
thought and expression. No teacher who does not try it 
can know how easy it is for children to use words they do 
not understand. We were in a school the other day where 
a pupil spelled “‘ heroine.” ‘ Write it ina sentence,” said 
the superintendent, with whom we were going the rounds. 
“ T went heroine and caught many,” wrote the child, who 
knows more of herrings than of the heroine. 


Pace your hand upon the leg of a piano when some 
real artist is handling the keys and see how perfectly the 
tune vibrates in the very wood itself. Thus the artist in 
the schoolroom, the teacher whose soul is in the work, 
makes his character and life felt to the utmost bound of 
the daily life of the pupils. The morality in schools that 
is most needed is the thrill of the teacher’s character and 
purpose in the action, words, and thought of the children. 
One man of such character will do more without a word 
of moralizing than the teacher who gives instruction in- 
definitely but lacks this personal power. 


HomE-MADE apparatus is the rage just now. This is 
sometimes wise, but it must be made with the greatest 
care that it may illustrate every point accurately. We 
have no faith in, or sympathy with, that streak of economy 


which neglects the purchase of reference books and ap- 
paratns, and we believe a teacher's time can be used to 
better advantage than in making much apparatus ; but if 
it ean be had in no other way, then it is fortunate to have 
a teacher who can and will make what is needed. We 
confess to having seen some simple ways of illustrating 
the fundamental principles in physics and mechanics, but 
it costs so little to have the real thing that it is better to 
purchase it when possible. 


Two little boys were playing by the roadside as the 
new master passed along. They hid behind a board fence 
and peeped out as the gevial-faced man came whistling 


;}along, twirling a flower in his hand, watching with inter- 


est some birds in a tree above them. One little fellow 
took in the human side of the stranger at a glance, ex- 
claiming, “No, Bob, that ain’t the master ; it’s a man.’ 


>|‘ Yes, my boy, I am a man as well as the master ;”’ and 


he picked up the little fellow and lifted him up as high as 
his arms could carry him, and as he rolled him over on 
the grass in a rollicking way, he and, “ Pll always bea 
man in the eyes of the boys if I can.” It is not easy for 
a teacher to be in school what he would be out, but the 
genius usually approximates that most desirable blending 
of the man in the teacher. 


Caut the attention of teachers,—the earnest, thoughtful, 
progressive teachers, at once to the JouRNAL oF Epuca- 
TION, the quality and quantity of its matter. It contains 
as much as two ordinary books costing a dollar, every 
month, or twenty-four each year. The most of the arti- 
cles are by men and women who are successful as authors 
and writers for the magazines. It has at least one 
poem every month as good as the literary monthlies 
can command. Each month brings in a vast array of 
the best thought in principles, with abundance of meth- 
ods. ‘Tell your friends of these good things,—of Larkin 
Dunton’s regular articles on Applied Psychology, Albert 
G. Boyden’s Art of Teaching, J. A. Reinhart’s series on 
the Schoolmaster Himself, A. C. Boyden’s Chemistry 
papers, ete., ete. We are receiving hundreds of subscrip- 
tions regularly from all over the country, the writers say- 
ing, “ My friend called my attention to the Jour- 
NAL, and advised my subscribing,” ete. It would bea 
very little effort for you to send us one subscriber as a 
New Year's gift. We will try to make fifty first-class 
numbers of the JouRNAL as our gift to our readers. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION EXHIBIT. 


One of the distinguishing fes features of the National Edu- 
eational Association at Chicago, July 12-15, will be the 
exhibit of the “tangible, instructive, helpful, and hopeful ” 
signs of progress gathered from the daily work of the 
pupils, especially from the five great states formed within 
the limits of the now famous Northwest Territory, the 
Centennial grant of which is to be appropriately observed. 
Uniess all signs fail, there will be the grandest western 
exhibit of school work, especially in art, that has ever 
appeared. The early enlistment of the authorities, the 
energetic management already apparent, the systematic 
effort that is being put forward, the evidences of a hearty 
rally on the part of the people, the concessions of the rail- 
roads, all poiot to an unparalleled display of the result of 
school progress. The special things to be exhibited are 
examination papers, drawings, paintings, designs, maps, 
kindergarten work and material, plastic, fabric, and other 
products of art schools and benevolent institutions for the 
blind, the deaf, ete. 


A NEW SCARE. 


A recent number of The Sanitarian contains a 
paper by Prof. Victor C. Vaughan, of the University of 
Michigan, announcing the discovery of a new germ of 
disease, “a highly poisonous ptomaine,”’ to which the 
name of tyrotoxicon has been given.- This new-found 
enemy of man and animal lurks in milk,—genuine, not 
adulterated, cheese, ice-cream, and perhaps in butter, if 
it be not “olio.”” If swallowed, tyrotoxicon will make 
any human being sick, and will nearly kill a dog or cat. 
It is very likely a cause, if not the cause, of cholera 
infantum. 


Alas! alas! has it come to this, that we must forego 


»|}creases the danger it would prevent. 


ice-cream, eustard pie, and the piece of cheese that gives 
relish to apple pie; even bread and butter, and berries 
and milk, lest we be poisoned’ And what will the poor 
baby do now? 

Seriously, it is not for the purpose of setting up a dan- 
ger signal, or of making a jest of poisonous ptomaine, that 
we have noticed this paper in The Sanitarian. Itis wise 
to exercise all proper caution against the infection of 
poison, and many a young man’s annual net income might 
be larger, if there were a wholesome fear of ice-cream, 
as a regular thing. But is it not just possible to carry 
poison hunting to a dangerous extreme’? A fearful look- 
ing for disease to assail the system, through food, and air, 
and drink, not only detracts from the pleasure which vea- 
perate indulgence of appetite affords, but, by virtue of a 
subtle law, weakens the power to ward off disease and in- 
It is quite enough 
to see that food supplies come from such sources, and ap- 
pear to be of such quality, that their purity may be rea- 
sovably relied on, and trouble ourselves no more about 
the matter. 


LOWELL’S IDEA OF CULTURE. 


Several years ago the author of ‘ Kismet’’ wrote: “I 
like cultivated people, but I detest intelligent ones. I can 
only endure intelligence in the second generation, when 
it has been softened down into a habit of knowing.”’ About 
the same time that quotomaniac, Samuel Smiles, aiming at 
the counterfeit rather than the genuine coin, calls culture 
the idol that many people worship. “It is intellectual 
cynicism and skepticism,” he says, ‘“ with a varnish of re - 
finement.”’ 

As if to expand the meaning at which “ Kismet” so 
cleverly hints, and redeem the word from the dishonor 
in which narrow thinkers so often leave it, the late ora- 
tion of James Russell Lowell gives to culture its ampler 
sense, and makes it stand for that which the highest edu- 
cation forever aims to reach. ‘ Many-sidedness of cul- 
ture makes our vision clearer and keener in particulars,” 
is his doctrine. ‘ For the noblest definition of Science is 
that breadth and impartiality of view which liberates 
the mind from specialties, and enables it to organize 
whatever we learn, so that it becomes real knowledge by 
being brought into true and helpful relation with the 
rest.” 

The misapprehension which Mr. Lowell's discussion of 
culture tends to correct is not uncommon even among 
scholars, while there is a still larger class of people, 
neither scholarly nor cultured, who regard the much- 
abused term as designating a refuge for polished shallow- 
ness and intellectual imbecility. They think, with Mr. 
Smiles, that “ what is called culture amounts to little,” 
and that its votaries are a sort of literary cockneys or P. 
Tootses, chiefly noted for indolence and obtuse moral 
sense. The more subtle error of educated people is to 
accept the word but mistake its quality. They innocent- 
ly assume that every one whore intelligence is conspicu- 
ously above the average possesses culture, even though his 
vesture of facts be not refined into “a habit of know- 
ing,” and as ill befits him as did the mail-armor that 
David had not proved. The former class wear a sneer of 
disgust ; the latter bestow a misplaced deference. 

The teacher deals, perhaps, with very few students 
who are destined to attain true culture ; but he himself 
ought to strive for it, and should at least be able to per- 
ceive what it is not. To do his duty well, he ought to 
know that to be a very encyclopedia of facts does not 
insure the culture to which Mr. Lowell refers. The aim 
of culture is higher than the aim of scholarship, and in- 
volves a loftier self-surrender. The student pores and 
delves for scientific and historic facts to the end that he 
may possess knowledge ; the truly cultivated care for facts 
only as means to express the highest universal truth. 
Emerson charges Goethe with seeking truth for the 
sake of culture; but Lowell sets us an ideal standard, 
which scorns all meaner ends and exacts entire devotion 
to the Light within. 

Were this view gf knowledge and the getting of it sidy 
a fiue-spun theory, of no practical use in this age of ma- 
terial suecess, Mr. Lowell, with his keen sense of the fit- 
ness of things, would never have urged its claims before 


the most erudite listeners ever assembled in this country. 
But what force is condensed in the words, “On the map 
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— 
of the world you may cover Judea with your thumb, 
Athens with a finger-tip, and neither of them figures in the 
Prices Current; but they still lord it in the thought and 
action of every civilized man. Did not Dante cover with 
his hood all that was Italy six hundred years ago?” Then 
as if to compress into a single sentence the doctrine of 
culture he has advocated, and give it a practical turn, 
the speaker uttered : 

» The most precious property of Culture and of a college 
as its trastee is to maintain higher ideals of life and its 
purpose, to keep trimmed and burning the lamps of that 
pharos, built by wiser than we, which warns from the 
reefs and shallows of popular doctrine. In _propor- 
tion as there are more thoroughly cultivated persons in a 
community, will the finer uses of prosperity be taught 
and the vulgar uses of it become disreputable.” 


HIGHER EDUCATION FOR WOMEN. 


We had thought that the question of the need, wisdom, 
possibility, and advisability of the so-called higher education 
for women was settled long ago by the unaided and indi- 
vidual efforts of the pioneers in this work, and by the 
recent splendid achievements of young women, both here 
and in England, when properly assisted by such institu- 
tions as Newnham and Girton, Wellesley, Smith, and 
Vassar, the Harvard Annex, and some of our liberal co- 
educating colleges. It still rises again to the surface at 
intervals, however, aud one of the latest disputants in 
this arena is Mrs. E. Lynn Linton, who prints in the 
Fortnightly Review a paper which has been copied into 
our own Popular Science Monthly and various other 
periodicals. 

The article in question is illogical and contradictory. 
and the subject is viewed throughout from a purely ma- 
terialistic standpoint that is very surprising in this day 
and generation. In reading it one is provoked to 
laughter and indignation alternately, and it really is not 
easy, in consequence of these emotions, to consider it in 
what one feels to be the properly serious and judicial 
frame of mind. 

The writer begins by saying that on all sides the woman 
question bristles with difficulties, and the higher educa- 
tion is one of them. The excess in the number of women 
in the world over the men necessitates self-support for 
many, and the fact is recognized that this self-support 
must be based on broad and honorable lines, must not be 
a well-masked charity, must include something that the 
world really wants and is willing to pay for. One would 
think that, granting these premises, the necessity of the 
best possible equipment of the surplus women for the 
work of self-support thus forced upon them would follow 
as a natural consequence, but not so does our writer rea- 
son ; in her opinion, unless a woman is to be a teacher, a 
writer, or a physician, “the money spent on her college 
career will be emphatically wasted, so far as relates to the 
wise employment of funds in reference to a remunerative 
future.” This she says, after remarking in the first part 
of the same paragraph that “to give a good education to a 
boy is to lay the foundation not only for a successful indi- 
vidual life, but also those for a well-conditioned family. 
It is the only thing a man can do who has no fortune to 
leave his son, and is, in fact, a fortune under another 
form. With a good education and brains to profit by it, 
nothing is impossible.” Now if a good education,—mean- 
ing by that the best possible,—is so important and valuable 
a foundation for a man’s success in life, as no one will 
deny, why is it not as necessary that the woman who is to 
make her own living should not be equally well armed 
and equipped for the battle? Nay, why not even more 
imperative, according to the writer’s own views’ for she 
says that women have to compete with men who are “ ut- 
deniably the stronger, both in mind and body, in intel- 
lectual grasp and staying power, im the faeulty uf origin- 

ation, the capacity for sustained effort, and in patient 
perseverance.” 

The purely materialistic value which she attaches to an 
education is shown in her objections as an investment to 
educating girls, because they “‘ may marry, and so render 
the whole outlay of no avail”; “ there is always that 
chance of marriage which knocks the whole thing to 
pieces” ; and “after a father has spent on his daughter's 
education the same amount of money as would have se- 


cured the fortune of a capable son, it cannot give him re- 
trospective satisfaction to see her married to some one 
who will make her the mother of a family, where noth- 
ing she has gained at so much cost will tell.” Ac- 
cording to her idea, an education ranks with the plow and 
spade of the farmer, the hammer and saw of the carpen- 
ter, the anvil and bellows of the blacksmith ; if it can be 
made to yield an immediate return in dollars and cents 
well and good; but unless used for the direct obtaining 
of results in the form of bread and butter, it is valueless. ; 
The word education with her loses its true significance, 
and comes to mean merely acquirements, external to 
character and forming no part of it; and even of the 
abused term “practical,” she seems to have the false idea 
which we heard described recently by a brilliant speaker, 
as taking no account of the pounds of metal giving force 
to the glittering edge of the ax, or the pressure in the 
pond and stream above the dam, bringing power to the 
small amount of water which flows over the millwheel. 
Returns from the investment of an education, in her mind, 
must be immediate, tangible, and in the form of money, 
or its equivalent of food and raiment, in order to be com- 
prehensible. Of general cultivation, of the elevation of 
mind and life and aims, of the development and training 
of faculties, of the formation of character, she has evi- 
dently no conception, except perhaps for men. 

A little farther on in her argument, our writer disre- 
gards utterly this million of extra women mentioned above, 
who, nolens volens, ean find no husbands, and says it is 
the duty of women to be, not men, but the mothers of 
men. She seems to hold modern views on heredity and 
on natal influences, and says the remark is as trite as the 
thing is common, that great men do not often produce 
great sons, but almost all great men have notable mothers. 
‘“* All depends on the mother,” and yet she would leave 
these mothers with uncultivated and feeble brain powers, 
with undeveloped and illogical minds, and expect them to 
produce great sons. How can they ’ 

This last point depends much, of course, upon the ef- 
fect of the higher education on the health of women, and |‘t 
here Mrs. Linton accepts as final authority the statements 
made by Dr. Withers-Moore, in his now famous speech 
before the British Association last August. They may 
be for England, though it is doubtful, but we in America, 
who have read the carefully prepared statistics recently 
published by the Collegiate Alumne Association, regard- 
ing the health of women who are college graduates, know 
better than that. The report presented by this associa- 
tion settles the question triumphantly, or, in the elegant 
diction of the writer whom we have already quoted at 
length, because her own words form often an argument 
against themselves, it “knocks the whole thing to pieces.” 


gi 
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THIS AND THAT. 


— Milton sold Paradise Lost for ten pounds. 

— Anderson, the Danish novelist, was a cobbler. 

— Alexander Dumas’s grandmother was an African slave. 

— Edgar Poe was distinguished for his conversational powers. 
— Walter Scott was in the University of Edinburgh at twelve. 
— Handel passed the last of his life in the gloom of blindness. 
— Calhoun had achieved national greatness before he was thirty. 
— Charlotte Bronté published her first considerable novel at 


thirty. 
— Joan of Are was but eighteen when she raised the siege of 


Orleans. 
— Laplace was a mathematical teacher at school while a 


— 


— Tycho Brahe began the study of law at sixteen and studied 


astronomy evenings, frequently studying the heavens all night. 


— Perugino, whose painting of the ‘‘ Infant Christ and the Vir- 
n’’ adorns the Albani Palace at Rome, grew up in want and 


misery. 


— Cardinal Mazarin, while virtaal ruler of France, used to shut 
mself up in his library and pass an hour daily in jumping over 


the chairs. 


— Schumann, the German musical composer, author of Paradise 


and the Peri, in a fit of mental depression threw himself into the 
Rhine, but was rescued. 


— Dante, the greatest poet between the Augustan and Elizabethan 


ages, was extirpated and exiled from wife and children, becoming 


poverty-stricken wanderer. 
~— Guizot, at eleven years of age, was able to read in their re- 


spective languages, Thucydides, Demosthenes, Dante, Schiller, 
Gibbon, and Shakespeare. 


— Twenty years ago, when ‘‘ Mark Twain’ wrote Innocents 


Abroad, he was living in a back room of a second-class boarding- 
house with a little sheet-iron stove for a eompanion. 


— John Jacob Astor left four hundred thousand dollars for the 


establishment of a publie library in New York, to which his son, 
William B. Astor, subsequently added as much more. 


—- The well-remembered saying about Goldsmith’s lack of con- 


versational power is excellent because it was so true; namely, 
that ‘‘ he wrote like an angel and talked like poor Poll,’’ 


— Handel and Haydn devoted themselves to music in the face of 


marked parental indifference, while Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, 
Weber, and Mendelssohn were inspired by the devotion of musical 


parents. 


— Baron Trenck wrote his wonderful book of personal experi- 


ence during a ten years’ captivity ina subterranean dungeon at 
Madgeburg,—a book which has been translated into every modern 


language. 


— Margaret Fuller by marriage became the Marchioness of 


Ossoli, and with her husband and child perished in the wreck of 
the brig ‘‘ Elizabeth,’’ from Leghorn, in 1850. 
most gifted literary women of America. 


She was one of the 


— Longfellow, whose versification seemed to have flowed with 


such ease and fluency from his pen, was a slow and painstaking 
producer, sometimes altering and amending until the original draft 
of an essay or poem was quite improved out of sight. 


— Dickens, when writing a book, was accustomed to shut him- 


self up for days together, and to work with fearful energy until the 
task was completed; after which, he would come forth presenting 
the appearance of a person recovering from a fit of illness. 


— Ten most famous Roman authors, Virgil, Livy, Horace, Tac- 
us, Cicero, Casar, Ovid, Sallust, Juvenal, Pliny the Elder, ac- 


cording to the votes of 1450 answers to the query of ‘‘ Queries.’’ 


— Ebenezer Elliott, the English ‘‘ Corn-Law Rhymer,’’ was a 


blacksmith. Whipple says: ‘‘ His poetry could hardly be written 
by a man who was not physically strong. You can hear the ring 
of his anvil, and see the sparks fly off from his furnace, as you 
read his verses.’’ 


— Hazlitt, after remarking that Shakespeare’s play of ‘‘ All’s 


Well that Ends Well,” is taken from Boceaccio, adds: ‘* The poet 
has dramatized the original novel with great skill and comic spirit, 
and has preserved all the beauty of character and sentiment with- 


out improving upon it, which is impossible.” 


BRIEF MENTION. 


— ‘* Papa,” said a Spring street urchin, anxious for a sleigh ride, 
what are the weather ‘prohibitionists’ for to-morrow ?’’—Saratoga 


Journal. 


— The Plymouth County Masters’ Club, organized at the Craw- 


ford House, Boston, with E. E. Thompson of Brockton as presi- 
dent, December 18, is the latest pedagogical child. 


— Dr. William Perry of Exeter, N. H., the oldest living graduate 


of Harvard College, and one of the passengers on Falton’s first 
steamboat on the Hudson River, celebrated his 98th birthday 


December 20. 


— Supt. F. A. Kelsey, of Nashna, N. H., talks wholesomely to 


his committee in tendering his resignation, saying, ‘‘ Inasmuch as 
the salary is not commensurate with the duties and responsibilities,”’ 


ete. 
sponsibilities’”’ of her educational servants. 


The public must appreciate more fully the ‘‘ duties and re- 


— The Chicago Advance is as clean, bright, vigorous a religious 


mere lad. 

music in bed. 

drove him t6 suicide. 

fame by his sacred poems. 
nated as ‘‘ the rail splitter.”’ 

was the only college in America. 

and poetry before he was twenty-three. 

machines, water-clocks, windmills, ete. 

veteran marshals of Austria on the plains of Italy. 


cantos of Jerusalem Delivered, before he was nineteen. 


was a stone mason, and his only college was a stone quarry. 


to consist in the regular discharge of some mechanical duty. 


— Rossini, author of the ‘‘ Barber of Saville,’’ composed his 
— Beethoven was afflicted with incurable deafness, which nearly 
—N. P. Willis, before he left jeollege, had achieved enduring 
— Abraham Lincoln was a son of toil ; he was commonly desig- 
— For more than one-half a century, from 1636-1693, Harvard 
— Macaulay had already won an exalted reputation for prose 
— Sir Isaac Newton oceupied his play-hours constructing model 
— Napoleon was but twenty-seven when he outgeneraled the | 
— Tasso had produced his Rinaldo, and completed the first three 
— Hugh Miller, author, editor, poet, distinguished naturalist, 


— Schiller declared that he found the greatest happiness of life 


paper as caters to the American public, under its new management. 
Dr. Simeon Gilbert, as managing editor, has few equals, being uni- 
formly keen, sensible, and consistent; while Dr. F. A. Noble as 
editorial writer and adviser, has a fame as deserved as it is broad. 
In the success of this western journal, with a national circulation, we 
rejoice. \ 

—Our friend of many years, and recent neighbor and associate, Mr. 
W. A. Mowry, has removed to new quarters at 50 Bromfield street, 
from whence Education will continue to go forth on its pedagogical 
mission. The JoURNAL OF EDUCATION, and all its editorial and 
business force, wish him well in his new editorial home. 

— It has been supposed that the name ‘‘ Columbia ’’ was first 
used in America in 1775, but Colonel Albert H. Hoyt has found it 
in a volume of poems composed in 1761, mostly by Harvard grad- 
uates, in commemoration of George II. and congratulation of George 
III., and in poems printed in the Massachusetts Gazette of April 26, 
1764. 

— Charles Sumner used to relate a talk in a company where 
Daniel Webster was present. The question under discussion was, — 
what were the best means of culture. Webster was silent until all 
had spoken. He then said: ‘‘Gentlemen, you have overlooked 
one of the means of culture which I consider of the first importance, 
and from which I have gained the most ; that is, good conve: Ree 
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Boston : Lee & Shepard. 
The character of Oliver Optie’s works, so well 
| known to all juvenile readers, is well illustrated in 


UR BOOK TABLE. graphic. The salient, picturesque features of the | So, Mr. Carlyle disdained to use any of the rich} Aru Taur; or, Rigging the Boat. B 
? country and its life are vividly reproduced, and | treasures of the museum library, and proceeded to! liver Optic. y 
BOOKS FOR 1887 the copious illustrations add something toward | evolve the history of the French Revolution out 
; this effect. Direct railway communication from | of the depths of his own consciousness. : The great- 
Looxixec Forwarp AND Backwarp. Chicago to the City of Mexico makes the actual | ness of Carlyle’s work is fully recognized by Mr. |«« The Boat 


Many ALirrie. TRAVEL BY Proxy. MEN 
AND Women Wom WE HAVE KNOWN AND 
Wish T™ Know. 

t: is not the merchant only who ‘‘ takes account 
of stock”’ as the old year recedes and the new 
year approaches. How naturally and inevitably 
we all do it! The new year stands for the future ; 
the old year is a type of the past. All the beau- 
tiful opportunities, all the noble possibilities of 
life, seem to beckon us on as the gate of a new 
year opens before us. Nor is this mere seeming. 
It is the lesson of Time. Every stroke of the 
clock warns us to make haste to be wise, to “‘ grasp 
the skirts of happy chance’’ and rise to the level 
of the best that we know. We stand upon what- 
ever we have gained in the past. Each year cught 
to give us a wider horizon, more unobstructed 
light and air. Nor is it our own gains alone that 
give us this vantage-ground. We stand also upon 
the final outeome,—final so far as human affairs 
are concerned,—of all who have gone before us. 
Every one of us is, in very truth, “‘ the heir of all 
the ages.’ All the victories of human thought 
and human experience, in all time, were for us. 
No man lives unto himself alone. The great treas- 
ures of the race are for the race. 

Where are these intellectual treasures found ? 
How shall we come into the possession of them ? 
Chiefly in the literatare of the world. It is this 
which makes the value of a liberal education; 
this is the important secret of all literary culture. 
More, this great truth lies behind the whole vast 
scheme of modern education. Education and the 
study of the best books widens and deepens the 
individual life and makes it truly a part of the 
grand, majestic stream of universal human thought. 
It is not because it will add to the practical power 
of the youth, alone, or even primarily, that he has 
a right to the benefits of education, but because it 
will make him more of a man. 

It is with satisfying and grateful considerations 
like these that we glance at the wealth of the great 
past. Do they not furnish sufficient motive for 
earnest and determined study in the year to come ? 
These are fruits wiich only serious study will yield, 
and they will reward the service of a lifetime, bat 
it is a most encouraging thought that the best ase 
of books is not inconsistent with any other work. 
Many a close student is also a busy man. A Fttle 
time, a single hour, given regularly to systematic 
reading and study, with a definite object, will 
accomplish great resalts. No youvg person, with 
a desire for knowledge and a common scliool eda- 
cation but may reasonably look forward to a 
familiarity with the great books of all time and a 
comprehensive knowledge of the drift of human 
affairs. 

For the great story of active human life we go 
to the historians,—always supplemented by the 
poet, and, in modern times, the novelist. Books 
help each other so much that, in finding out their 
natural relations and connections, we get hold of 
one of the great clues by which we make rcpid 


progress. It is much easier to remember a related 
group of facts than it is to retain a single discon- 
nected statement, and the related group is sure to 
have a significance which will stretch ont like arms 
to grasp that which goes before and that which 
follows. It hardly matters where we begin, so 
that we begin somewhere with genuine interest. 
The interest is sure to grow, if the reading is 
followed up. Both in his profession and out of 
his profession, the teacher, of all men, needs to be 
areader. It will not only advance his work, but 
round and sweeten his personal life. Books then, 
books for 1887, are surely one of the first and most 
potent of the essentials of education. 

A book is a patient companion; compact, con- 
venient, it will wait our time. ‘Then books are so 
cheap now! Books of solid value, in which one 
may have the lasting pleasure of ownership, are so 
accessible. For instance, here are some of the 
wonderfully cheap and good things published by 
John B. Alden, of 393 Pearl street, New York. 
He has in press a new edition of that great work, 
Guizot’s France, a book of fascinating interest and 
indispensable to the student of modern history. 
There are to be eight volumes, of which the first 
is now ready, neatly bound in half morocco, a 
durable and handsome volume. The whole set, 
ordered now, may be had for $4.80! 

Other stand histories may be had at corre- 
sponding prices, and no one who does not want to 
see some new books on his shelf should venture to 
look over this catalogue, which comprises a great 
variety of standard and miscellaneous works, most 
of them strictly within the limits of good literature. 

In Mexico of To-day, from Messrs. Harper & 
Bros., we have a sprightly and seasonable book of 
travel, which, like travel itself, combines informa- 
tion with recreation, while it gives us, at our ease 
and by our own firesides, the unmixed satisfaction 
only to be had in a journey taken by proxy. The 
book, made up from letters first published in the 
Springfield Republican, has eome of the best qual, 
jties of newspaper letters, sbeing fresh, direet, and 


winter journey a tempting one. 

From history to biography, from ‘‘ broad man- 
kind’ to men, is a transition. €urrent 
literature is especially rich in this direction, though 
it must still be said that a thorough!y satisfactory 
biography is one of the rare books. But imperfect 
though they are, with all their limitations they 
have great value. Is it not often true that the 
men and women whom we know best, those who 
have exercised the deepest influence upon our lives, 
are those whom we have met in books? The 
man of action who has been our hero, the man of 
thought whose voice has reached our inmost ear, 
comes nearer to us than any common-place ac- 
quaintance. We read with eagerness everything 
that throws light upon the development of such 
a mind, and unconsciously seek in the record of his 
life-experience the governing principles of human 
conduct. 

The forthcoming ‘‘ Life of Lincoln,’’ in The 
Century, will assuredly attract universal attention 
as the American biography for 1887. Written by 
his two secretaries and early friends, John G. Nic- 
olay and Col. John Hay, working together and in 
possession of all his private papers, it promises an 
inside history of a great period in American his- 
tory as well as the ol of the life of a man, 
himself the foremost product of his times. 

The publishers of The Century also offer, at 
greatly reduced prices, the back numbers of the 
magazine to the beginning of the ‘‘ War Series,”’ 
which ha’ been, so far, their most important under- 
taking. These war studies, with the ‘ Life of 
Lincoln,”’ ought to furnish stimulus to a great 
number of young people for a thorough study of 
our own history. Unfortunately any comprehen- 
sive or exact knowledge of American history is far 
from general, and no subject can be more impor- 
tant to the schoolboys of 1887. 

D. H. R. GoopAaLe. 


By H. Morse Stephens, Balliol College, Oxford. 
In 3 vols. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons ; 
1886. Vol. I. Price, $2.50. 

This is an authorized American edition of the 
forthcoming English work, the first volume of 
which appeared in England last spring, and which 
is speedily to be followed by the two remaining 
volames. ‘The author has corrected the work for 
the American reprint, and added a special preface 
for American readers, in which he treats particu- 
larly of the influence of the United States of 
America upon the course of the French Revolation. 
in this statement, while declaring that, if it had 
not been for the successful termination of the 
American War of Independence, it is ‘* doubtful 
whether the French Revolution would have devel- 
oped as it did, or whether it would have taken 
place at all,’’ he nevertheless brings out the some- 
what remarkable fact that the direct effect of its 
influence was to prepare the fall of the monarchy, 
but not to the framing of the French Republic of 
1792. The leaders of the Left in the Constituent 
Assembly, who made the constitution of 1791, were 
men profoundly impressed with American ideas, 
bat the Republican Constitutions of 1793, 1795, 
and 1800 *‘ derived their precedents from the classic 
histories of Greece and Rome, and not from the 
scanty annals of the new republic of the West.”’ 

The author’s apology for attempting a new his- 
tory of the French Revolution is elaborately set 
forth in his English preface, and contains many 
points of interest. He reviews the bibliography of 
the subject, and shows what appear to him to be 
the special defects or disabilities which characterize 
the earlier and especially the French historians, 
Mignet, Thiers, Louis Blanc, Quinet, and Michelet. 

He has founded his own work upon an itomense 
mass of comparatively fresh material derived from 
the labors of specialists in the way of local histories 
contained in books, pamphlets, review articles, 
bulletins of archeological societies, biographies of 
great personages, parliamentary archives, ete. He 
acknowledges special indebtedness to the ‘‘ superb 
collection of pamphlets in the [British] Museum 
Library which is unrivaled even in Paris.’’ He 
says that this most valuable collection was freely 
used by Louis Blanc in the composition of his his- 
tory, but not by Carlyle. He quotes Mr. Froude 
as saying: ‘‘ In the British Museum lay concealed 
somewhere a ‘collection of French pamphlets,’ on 
the Revolution, the completest in the world, which, 
after six weeks’ wrestle with officiality, Carlyle was 
obliged to find inaccessible to him. Idle obstrue- 
tion will put the most enduring of men now and 
then out of patience, and Carlyle was not enduring 
in such matters.’’ 

Turning to Harper & Brothers’ American 
edition of Froude’s Curlyle, we do not find the 
above quoted words of Froude, but we do find in 
Carlyle’s journal for Aug. 17, 1853, the following : 
“* Panizzi [the librarian of the British Maneni, 
whom I do not love, and who returns the feeling, 
will not, though solicited from vartous quarters, — 
high quarters some of them,—admit me to the 
silent rooms of the king’s library, to a place where 
I could read and ipquire. Never mind! No matter 
at all! Perhaps it is even better so. I believe I 
could explode the poor monster if I took to 
petitioning, ng in the Times, etc. But I shall 
take heed that. Intrinsically he hinders 
me but little. Intrinsically the blame is not in 
him, but in the prurient kness and confused 
pedantry and ostentatious inanity of the world 
which put him there, and which I must own he 
very fairly represents and symbolizes there. Lords 
Lansdowne and Brougham put Panizzi in; and the 
world with its Hansards and ballot boxes and gub- 
lime apparatus put in Lords Lansdowne and 


Rrougham, A saddigh time, Mr. Ri le, Yes! 
what they ?’! 


History or THE Frencu 


Stephens, and he claims only to have an advantage 
in the possession of facts which, if not all new, do 


new light upon many points of historical importance. 
That he has made good use of his material will not 
be seriously questioned by the careful student of 
history. There is no period in the world’s progress 
unless it be the beginning of the Christian era, 
which presents problems so deep and so important 
to the welfare of nations as that which embraces 
the struggles for liberty in France and in America. 
Any help in studying these problems, especially any 
such help as comes from the careful and impartial 
sifting of truth and the elimination of error, will 
be welcomed by an intelligent public. 


Srorres or Art AND Artists. By Clara 
Erskine Clement. Illustrated. Boston: Tick- 
nor & Co. ; 1887. Price, $4.00 
This is a charming collection of pictures and 

legends, designed especially to interest children, 

but so thoroughly well done and so elegantly gotten 
up that it is a choice ornament for any drawing- 
room, and a very trustworthy résumé of the most 
interesting points in the lives of the most famous 
artists in all time and in all European countries. 
There are eighty-one exquisite engravings, repre- 
senting the celebrated works of the chief artists ; 
just such a collection as every lover of art will be 
glad to have at hand, and there is no lover of art, 
however familiar with its history, who will not take 
pleasure in going over the ground again with so 
genial and graphic a writer as the well-known 
authoress of this volume. Her handbooks of 

** Legendary and Mythological Art,’’ of ‘‘ Painters, 

Seulptors, Architects, and Engravers,’’ of ‘‘ Artists 

of the Nineteenth Century,’’ and her ‘‘ Christian 

Symbols and Stories of the Saints as [llustrated in 

Art,’’ have given her a world-wide reputation, and 

will insure the extensive sale of this book among 

those who are able to possess themselves of it. It 
is a satisfaction to know that a writer of such genius 
and taste is also a lady of purity and refinement, 
who suffers nothing to go from her pen which will 
not be good and wholesome for every child to read. 

It is hardly necessary to add that the external 

finish of the book is in every way worthy of its 

choice and entertaining contents. (pon the cover 
is a representation of the facade of a section of the 

Church of St. Mark in Venice, printed in red, and 

below it is a medallion portrait of Albert Diirer, 

with his monogram. In form the book is a square 
octavo, with broad and highly calendered pages, 
so as to display the cuts to the best advantage. It 
is in all respects a work which does credit to the 

University Press, and to the enterprise and good 

taste of the well-known house of Ticknor & Co. 


DeMOCRACY, AND OTHER ADDRESSES. B 
James Russell Lowell. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. Price, $1.25. 

This volume consists of a collection of the recent 
addresses of Mr. Lowell, delivered before societies 
on inaugural or memorial occasions at which he 
was invited to officiate. The subjects need only 
be named to indicate to the reader the great literary 
treat they furnish. They are ‘‘ Democracy,” 
Garfield, Stanley (the Dean), Fielding, Coleridge, 
Books and Libraries, Wordsworth, Don Quixote, 
and Harvard University. All of these addresses 
were delivered in England, except two, during 
1881, 1884, and 1885. The one on ‘‘ Books and 
Libraries’? was made at the opening of the Free 
Library in Chelsea, Mass., Dec, 22, 1885, and the 
one on Harvard University at Cambridge, Nov. 8. 
1886, on the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the foundation of that institution. No American 
with any pretension to literary culture aud taste 
will be satisfied without this neat volume in his 
library. Mr. Lowell stands to-day in the front 
rank of American authors, and these late addresses 
will tend to confirm his right to his position. 


Tur Book or Enrrers. By Thomas J. 
Murrey. New York: White, Stokes & Allen. 
Price, 50 cents. 

This dainty little book makes one hungry. The 
author was formerly chef at the Astor ome, and 
his combinations look delicious even on paper. It 
is not for ordinary household use, unless on extra- 
ordinary occasions, although some of the recipes 
are within the scope of every one. The majority 
require the means of the wealthy and the ability 
of the professional cook. The volume, though 
small, finds room for numerous items of general 
information. For instance, we are gratuitously 
informed that scalloped oysters are so called from 
being formerly baked in a scalloped or shell-shaped 
dish. Then how amusing the writer's gallantry in 
the following : ‘‘ A disputed point in the cooking 
of squirrel is, whether or no the head should be 
used. Our opinion is that it should not be served 


present an appetizing appearance.’’ The book 
will be a revelat’=1 to those who think that cooks 
are born, not jaade.”’ 


Axupen’s CycLoreDIA oF UNIVERSAL 
LITERATURE. Vol. IV., fine cloth, gilt top ; 
470 pp. New York: John D. Alden. Price, 
60 cents. 

This fourth volume, in a series of fifteen volumes, 
contains biographical and critical notices and speci- 
mens from the writings of eminent authors of all 
nations and ages. Some of the authors here 
treated are, Geo. W. Cable, Cwsar, Calhoun, 
Calvin, Will Carleton, Carlyle, Andrew Carnegie, 
The Carey Sisters, John W. Chadwick, Chaucer, 
Choate, ete, This is certainly a remarkable series 


of books for the money, 


nevertheless by a careful use and comparison shed | 


when there are ladies at table, as it does not & 


uilder Series.”” Lively incidents, 

adventure, and information are mingled in an ener- 
getie narrative which takes boys on a cruise in a 
well-rigged boat. It could be wished that there 
was less slang, but as the purpose of the autho- is 
to show the best means for the reformation of ad 
boys in an industrial school, it is doubtless in 
keeping to introduce depraved characters with \iat- 
uralness of language. 


Precious Srones in Nature, Ari, avp 
LITERATURE, ByS. M. Burnham. Bostca: 
Bradlee Whidden, publisher. 

There is a fascination in the study of pre-i ms 
stones which other departments of geology otven 
fail to give. Mr. S. M. Burnham, who is wall 
known for his service to the scientists in this fie!d, 
has deserved much credit for his exhaustive tve:.tise 
of a subject in which American literatare); — ean 
deficient of material. The history, gener»! ar- 
acteristic, uses, and often artistic facts, « cted 
with the gems, are given with accuracy and © om- 
pleteness, and the sdbject is seen to possess 4!! in- 


terest. The work is a great addition to the | »rary 

of lapidists. 

New First Music Reaper. By | ir 
Whiting Mason, for fifteen years Sup c of 
Music in the Schools of Boston, ani (ly 
director of School Music in the Empire .n. 
Mailing price, 28 cents. 

This manual is designed as pre tory to scht- 
singing, and introduces the well-known ~~~ nal 
Music Course by Luther Whiting Ma: 
Eichberg,and J. B. Sharland. The first of 
the book contains a review of the first - — of 


music charts, and the balance supplies wl- 
laneous songs in which the instructions of t: »e- 
mentary course are pleasantly applied, bu «re 
intended for rote-singing, as the book + | aJe 
for the youngest pupils in the common sc’ 


CycLorepiA OF Boston Vi ty. 
By Dexter Smith. Boston: Cashin & ith, 
Price 25 cents. 

It describes colleges, schools, and all the i: 
and literary points of interest in the Metropo''» of 
New England and vicinity. It is a practieal «ind 
convenient guide book, useful to the stranger «id 
citizen alike. 

Reauism. By William 
Ierin Gill, A.M., Author of ‘‘ Revolution and 
Progress.’’ Boston: W. H. Bradley, rogm 6, 
Tremont Temple. Price 85 cents. 

The author argues his topic from three prem ies : 
(1) Realism in its foundation is a consisten: id 
thorough Subjectivism. (2) Its method of Myr<ss 
from the Ego. (3) Its Inference concerning ‘04 
and Supernaturalism. It will challenge the atton- 
tion of metaphysical minds. 


Cuoice FOR ScHOOL AND 
SoctaL ENTERTAINMENT. Edited by Mrs. 
J. W. Shoemaker, Principal of the National 
School of Elocution and Oratory, by whom this 
volume is published. Philadelphia, Pa. Price, 
50 cents. 

The demand for new dialogues for the usc of 
schools and entertainments is urgent, and Mrs. 
Shoemaker, from her long and eminently success- 
ful career as a teacher of elocution, and as an ..v- 
thor and compiler of books adapted for such 
exercises, is probably as well fitted to make a 
book of this kind as any one in America. She has 
shown sound judgment and great care in colleci- 
ing the materials. They are widely varied in char- 
acter and topics, and all of the best tone and style, 
free from coarseness and irreverence, and yet 
sprightly and humorous. The explanations ar? 
fully given to facilitate the proper presentation of 
her dialogues. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Trial of Gideon, and Countess Almara’s vi - 
der; by Julian Hawthorne; price, 75 cents ——A. 
Unfortunate Woman, and Ass’ya; by Ivan 8. Turge- 
nieff; price, 75 cents.——My Lodger’s Legacy; or. 
The History of a Recluse; by Robert W. Hume: 
price, $1.00.—— Before an Audience; by Nathan 
a oa price, 75 cents. New York: Funk & 
Dans. 

The Life and Character of Stephen Girard; by 
Henry Atlee Ingram, LL.D.; price, $1.25.—Choice 
Dialogues; edited by Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker; price, 
30 cents.——How to Become a Public Teacher; by 
William Pittenger; price, 30 eents. Philadelphia: 
The National School of Elocution and Oratory. 

Dickens Calendar for 1887. Philadelphia: Johu 
Wr d Other Th b f 

ut Money an ler ings; the author o 
“John Halifax, Gentleman.” Paycholo by 
John Dewey , Ph.D.—A Short History of Barlia. 
eet th B. C. Skottowe, M.A. New York: Harpei 
Perry’s Saints; by James M. Nichols; pr! 1.25. 
Boston : D. Lothro ‘Lo. 

ars an uty ; Emory J. Haynes; price, 
$1.50. Boston: James Earle. 
How ? or, Spare Hours Made Profitable; by Ken- 
; price, $2.00. New York: Worthing- 
Writings and Genius of the Founder of Christian 
cegnee oe a Student; price, 25 cents. Boston: 

Roots and Stems of Words in the Latin Language ; 
Wy John Wentworth Sanborn, A.M. Albion, New 
we: 

ovember; edited by Oscar Fay Adams; price, 75 
cents. Boston: D. & Co. 
The Land System of the New England Colonies: 
by Melville leston ; cents. Baliimore: 
Johns Hopkins Pniversity. 

Natural Theology; by T. ©. Widdicombe; price, 

cle Calendar for 1887; issu y 
the Pope Manufacturing Oo, hd 
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DIRGE FOR THE YEAR. 


BY PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 


I, 
‘* Orphan Hours, the Year is dead! 
Come and sigh, come and weep!”’ 
** Merry Hours, smile instead, 
For the Year is but asleep : 
See, it smiles as it is sleeping, 
Mocking your untimely weeping.”’ 


‘* As an earthquake rocks a corse 
In its coffin in the clay, 

So white Winter, that rough nurse, 
Rocks the death-cold Year to-day. 

Solemn Hours! wail aloud, 

For your Mother in her shroud.” 


‘+ As the wild air stirs and sways 

The tree-swung cradle of a child, 
So the breath of these rude days ‘ 

Rocks the Year. Be calm and mild, 
Trembling Hours; she will arise 
With new love within her eyes. 

* January gray is here, 

Like a sexton by her grave ; 
February bears the bier ; 

March with grief doth how] and rave ; 
And April weeps :—but O ye Hours! 


Follow with May’s fairest flowers.’’ 
— Selected. 


LAURA BRIDGMAN. 
BY ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD. 


The announcement that Laura Bridgman has 
returned to her winter home at the Institute for 
the Blind, at South Boston, naturally suggests the 
wonderful story of her life, as told by Mrs. Mary 
Swift Lamson.* Perhaps in all the history of ha- 
man life there is nothing more novel and interest- 
ing than the gradual opening into light of this 
darkened mind. Every teacher should know of 
her life, for it reveals subtle avenues to the art 
and philosophy of teaching. It suggests much as 
to the nature of mind and its relation to the 


senses. 

We, with our five senses keenly alive to every 
sensation, can hardly grasp what is involved in 
the workings of a mind receiving its impressions 
only through the sense of feeling. For even the 
sense of smell was so imperfect that Dr. Howe, 
her patient, faithful benefactor, in beginning his 
instructions, found it was of very little, if any, 
help. And yet, in spite of these dreadful depri- 
vations, this wonderful woman, now fifty-seven 
years old, has often exclaimed, in her own graphic 
way, ‘‘l am so glad that I was created !”’ 

A teacher who had taught her for years said that 
the development of mental faculty, under such 
harrowing conditions, was a constant surprise to 
her. It was a world by itself of thought and 
wonder. Her growing intelligence as to the use 
of words was suggestive, and oftentimes amusing. 
When told, one day, that a little girl had chicken- 
pox, she asked, ‘‘ Why did she eat so much 
chicken to make her sick ?’’ At another time, 
being asked why she laughed so much, she 
said, ‘* Because I am very OO!" ‘* What is 
‘O°? When I am very bappy you said 
ladies say, O! I am very O!”’ When wearied 
with trying to understand, she would say, ‘‘ Think 
is tired”?; or when forgetful, *“‘My thoughts 
waste.’ Feeling ill, one day, she said, ‘‘I am 
strongless.’’ Being corrected, she replied, ‘* You 
say ‘restless’ when I do not sit still’’; and then 
changed her sentence to ‘“‘ i am very weakful.”’ 
Vice being explained to her as something wrong, 
she said, ** I viced last week.’’ 

Having been told that heaven was above her, she 
inquired, ‘“‘ When you look up do you see it? 
How does the sky look ? What is it made of ?”’ 
and others of a similar nature. Such questions as 
these seem pathetic indeed when we remember the 
capacity for the beautiful she revealed, when she 
said, *‘ I love beauties very dearly.’’ A dream she 
had of heaven, when she ** saw God with her eyes,”’ 
gave her great joy; also another, when, making 
new acquaintances there, she could ‘‘ talk with her 
mouth,”’ 

Has the dream of hearing sweet music ever been 
hers, 1 wonder, or is that an impossibility ? Her 
deprivation in this respect seems, to one alive to 
every sweet sound in nature or in art, great indeed. 
But her one sense does not wholly desert her here. 
When she wants to hear a music-box she puts it in 
a chair and then puts her feet upon the rounds. 

_ There is something touching and heroic in the 
fact that all through her life, as given by Mrs. 
Lamson, she shows no feeling because men, women, 
aud children can talk and hear, and she cannot; 
but when she learned of the lower animals having 
that privilege she felt hurt. Aside from the intel- 
lectual advantage in the study of such a career, the 
moral iessons to be drawn from it are manifold. 
No better subject can be brought to the attention 
of pupils to illustrate patience under unmeasured 
difficulties, remarkable industry, gratitude, cheer- 
fulness, self-sacrifice and pity for others, and above 
all, faith in a loving God. For this blind, deaf, 
and dumb woman has groped ber way from dark- 


* Lye and Education of Laura Dewey Bridgman. ge 


See also a further account of her in Overland Monthly 
toy October 


ness into light and communion with Him, through 
whom she hopes for a future as pictured in her 
own lines,—Holy Home : 


~ By the fin er of G 
opened~ od my eyes and ears shall be 


The string of my tongue shall be loosed. 


With sweeter joys in heave - 
ae n, I shall hear and speak 


CHICAGO LETTER. 
CHICAGO INSTITUTE. 

Mr. O, Blackman, Supt. of Music, read a paper 
before the Chicago Institute on Saturday last, on 
the rather novel theme of ‘* What is this Human 
Child ?”” 

The paper was replete with the idealistic philos- 
ophy of Berkeley, Fichte, Hegel, and Shelling, 
and full of the beautiful mysteries of the great 
northern seer, Emanuel Swedenborg. When, in 
the course of his reasoning, Mr. Blackman re- 
garded all nature as a kind of animated intelli- 


gence, and assigned sex to different forces, he quite 
bewildered the practical schoolmasters; but when 
he gave it as his opinion that rivalry between boys 
and girls should not be encouraged in our schools, 
that the boy was not to be blamed because of the 
quicker perception on the part of the girl, and 
that the masculine element should be more dom- 
inant in our school work, he struck something tan- 
gible upon which there was a noticeable stir among 
the dry bones. 

The discussion which followed brought out the 
views of a few who had evidently been wrestling 
with their massive intellects during the reading of 
the paper. 

Prince Stowell pointed out a few of the fine 
thoughts, but his remarks awoke no responsive 
chord in the breasts of such as thought only of one 
thing, viz. ‘‘ Women as Principals.’’ 

Mr. Kirk affirmed that he loved not woman 
less, but man more; that is, he was in favor, not 
of having the uumber of women now ia our schools 
reduced, but he wanted more men in them. 

A schoolmaster from a suburban town de- 
clared that, in his opinion, women should be 
crowded out of positions that rightfully belonged 
tomen. He would have no more women appointed 
as principals of schools; in short, he would say to 
every young woman, ‘‘ Get married, keep house,’’ 
or, ** Hie thee to a nunnery! ”’ 

As usual, a woman had the last word, proving 
that although man may be the engine, woman is, 
after all, the engineer. 

Mrs. Hawley, principal of the King School, 
quietly remarked that she was a firm believer in 
the survival of the fittest; that men could only 
prove themselves superior to women by doing su- 
perior work. 

The spontaneous applause which greeted Mrs. 
Hawley made the fact evident that,— 

*« Society is a grand scheme of service and return ; 

We give and take, and he who gives the most, 

In ways directed, gives the best reward.” 

Some of our largest and best schools have 
women at the head of them. The Skinner, under 
the able supervision of Mrs. Young, ranks with 
the first, while the Jones, Garfield, King, and 
Kieth are doing excellent work. ‘To talk about 
the superiority of man or the inferiority of woman, 
especially among teachers who are co-laborers in 
the fullest sense of the word, is as ‘‘ senseless as 
the chatter of the jays in autumn forests.’’ 

COOK COUNTY ASSOCIATION, 

A very excellent paper on Primary Number 
Lessons was read by Miss Cora D. Lewis, assistant 
principal of the Wells School. It may be well to 
state that the above-named position has been cre- 
ated recently, and that Miss Lewis was one of the 
first to be promoted to it. Where a school consists 
of two buildings under one principal, he is entitled 
to an assistant, who generally takes the supervis- 
ion of the primary grades. Miss Lewis is a lady 
of rare abilities as a primary teacher. 

The Cook County Association is one of the 
finest educational bodies in the state. One 
catches the spirit of enthusiasm manifested by the 
teachers as she listens to the fine singing, excellent 
papers, and the breezy discussions. 

The State Association, which will convene at 
Springfield during the holidays, will no doubt be 


well represented by Chicago and ae. or 


LETTER FROM DAKOTA. 
Farao, D. T., Nov., 1886. 
In all my summer ramblings I frequently asked 
teachers what educational periodicals they pre- 
ferred, and I think in every case the New England 
JouRNAL OF EpvucaTIon headed the list. I 
have been a reader of it for years and considered 


it always good, but now growing ** gooder ”’ every 
week. Conundrum: How should we teachers be 


like the ? 

In my new field of labor, though so far from 
New England, I tind they are not far from her as 
regards the excellence of their schools. Here in 
the city of Fargo, they havea school population of 
1,201, with an actual attendance last year of 1044, 
The schools are most ably managed by Prof. E. 
H. Smith, who brought with him the best New 
England ideas, to which he has added his own, in 
no wise below the best standards. He is ably 
assisted by twenty teachers, than which a better 
corps of that number are not to be found between 
the Atlantie and Pacific, The Board are able, 


nerous men, willing to do their part in furnishing 
all needful appliances for furthering the best inter- 
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ests of the schools. Among them are educators 
who know good work when they see it, and are 
able to make fair, helpfal criticisms. Our presi- 
dent, Hon. Wm. Mitchell, was for six years super 
intendent of the public schools of Columbus, 0. 
He was a co-laborer, in school and institute work, 
with such men as Pres. Andrews of Kenyon Col- 
lege, Supt. Hinsdale of Cleveland, and Pres. Gar- 
field. He has just been elected county superin- 
tendent. His varied and successful experiences 
in educational matters give him exceptional advan- 
tages for the proper and efficient conduct of this 
office, and we are happy to share so able a man 
and so genial a friend with our brother and sister 
teachers of the county. 

A few figures from the last report of the terri- 
torial superintendent will show by contrast the 
wonderful educational growth of the territory, 
from 1875 to 1885 : 1875. 1885. 
Youth of school age, . 8,343 87,563 
Value of school property, $24,926 $2,187,854 
Number of teachers, . . 208 4,145 
Receipts for school pur , 332,608 $2,141,756 
Expenditures public ra $32,603 $1,814,212 

Fargo is the largest city in the territory. Among 
other things in which she is up to the times, she 
has the Holt system of music, firmly established. 
The work, under a special director. is being most 
excellently astenpliched by the regular teachers. 
At the outset, a decided majority felt their in- 
efficiency to such an extent that they almost wished 
they had been born a quarter of a century earlier ; 
but now they are unanimous in saying, that with 
the help of Mr. Helt’s books, charts, and manuals, 
the work is so simplified that the terrors are all 
taken out of the music teaching; and as they see 
theintelligence with which their pupils attack a new 
key or song, they feel amply repaid for all efforts 
put forth in leading the children to this inielli- 
gence. 

Another thing for Fargo to be proud of is, that 
her schools lead the whole great northwest in the 
value of their apparatus for the prosecution of 
scientific studies. She has also a fine cabinet, 
with some rare specimens. The special teacher of 
sciences is a daughter of Prof. Philbrick of the 
Iowa University. 

They have here, also, the valuable new Yaggy 
Physiological Charts, the unadulterated Grube 
Method in number, not only its form, but its very 
spirit ; and, as we used to say in our compositions, 
** many other things too numerous to mention.”’ 

» * 


IN MEMORIAM. 


MISS LUCRETIA CROCKER. 


A committee of the Boston Masters’ Association, 
consisting of the Masters of the Dudley,Girls’ High, 
Dillaway, Charlestown High, and George Putnam, 
appointed to commemorate the life, character, and 
valuable services in the cause of education of the 
late Miss Crocker, presented at the December 
meeting of the association the following 


RESOLUTION AND TRIBUTE, 


In the death of Miss Lucretia Crocker, after a 
service of more than ten years as Supervisor of the 
Boston public schools, this association recognizes 
an irreparable loss to the teachers and schools of 
this community, and to the educational interests of 
this commonwealth. 

Miss Crocker’s just appreciation of the impor- 
tance of the study of the natural sciences, both as an 
effective instrument of culture and as an essential 
element of a symmetrical education ; her practical 
efficiency in bringing original investigators in this 
department into close and helpful relations with 
the teachers of the public schools; and the unob- 
trusive and unheralded, but nevertheless substantial 
and frequent contributions of books, apparatus, 
materials, and money, which came, through her, to 
the schools, from the liberal and enlightened bene- 
factions of her personal friends, have transformed 
and vitalized our methods of instruction, and have 
revealed the conditions on which this department 
of our work must depend for its future efficiency 
and permanence. 

Uniting, in a rare degree, quick apprehension, 
deep insight, sound judgment, unwearied industry, 
tender sympathy, and, best of all, a sense of justice 
strong by nature and assiduously cultivated, Miss 
Crocker became the trusted counsellor and the 
warm personal friend of those who worked with 
and under her. The masculine strength of will 
which came to her by inheritance, the persistent 
firmness of conviction that was born of mature 
reflection and long experience, and the transparent 
clearness of judgment which was intuitive with her, 
were so blended with an instinctive delicacy of 
feeling and a sweet womanly dignity of manner, 
that even her censure seldom aroused hostility, 
while her praise gave exquisite pleasure. Those 
who worked under her sympathetic oversight felt 
that she was the impersonation of wise supervision, 
and gratefully acknowledged that her mere pres- 
ence was a help and an inspiration. 

We beg to tender our earnest sympathy to the 
many friends who lament her sudden and untimely 
death. In grateful recognition of her great services 
in the cause of public education, we cordially unite 
in honoring her serene, commanding virtues, her 
lofty conceptions of truth and duty, her wise phi- 
lanthropby, her perfect fidelity, her unswervin 
courage, her noble and ennobling aspirations, an 
her beneficent and holy life. 

After the reading of the resolution by the chair- 
man, it was seconded by Mr. John Tetlow in a 
feeling and appreciative address, who was followed 


in a like strain by Supt, Seaver, Masters Swan, 


Norris, Hill, and Clapp. 


The following tribute, signed by nearly all the 
women teachers of Boston, was then read by Miss 
Baker of the Dillaway : 


IN MEMORY OF LUCRETIA CROCKER. 


* The reason firm, the temperate will, 

Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill ; 

A perfect woman, nobly planned, 

To warn, to comfort, and command ; 

And yet a spirit still, and bright 

With something of an angel light.”’ 
Such was she who has just left us. Strong, im- 
partial, and sympathetic, she has lived among us 
from day to day, giving to us and to the chil- 
dren, lavishly, with complete self-abnegation, her 
priceless treasures of scholarship and of character. 
Her calm, self-poised nature was a very haven 
of refuge to many a storm-tossed spirit,—to the 
young teacher, struggling with unaccustomed tasks, 
to the timid pupil overcome with mortification at 
her first serious failure. To cheer, to encourage, 
to strengthen for another trial,—this was preémi- 
nently her work, a work which she, as a woman, 
has done as no other could. 
Her strong, noble countenance, her serene, digni- 
fied presence, have alone been a power in our 
schoolrooms in the cultivation of a truer womanhood 
among our girls, and of a higher respect for woman 
among our boys. A life such as this is an inspira- 
tion to all nobler and finer activities. Neglecting 
the merely superficial, she sought diligently for the 
real essence, whether in nature or in character, She 
appealed to the highest motives of those with whom 
she came in contact; and, though frowning upon 
meanness and insincerity, yet was ever patient with 
the weaknesses of others. 
As a teacher, clear and impressive; as a coun- 
sellor, judicious and. ready ; as a friend, tender and 
true, she leaves us as a last lesson precious 
legacy of her character and example. 
he most enduring monument to her memory is 
to be found in the lives of the pupils and teachers 
who are striving to attain that ideal of strength 
and sweetness which she created for them. ‘ 
Though words are utterly inadequate to express 
the profound respect and warm affection which we, 
Women Teachers of Boston, cherish for the mem- 
ory of Lucretia Crocker, yet we feel compelled to 
put on record our deep and abiding sense of per- 
sonal obligation to this peerless woman, and we 
therefore unite in subscribing our names to this 
memorial. 


The resolution was then nnanimously adopted. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


State Editor, F. B, GAULT, So. Puedlo. 

COLORADO,—The attendance at the Agricul- 

tural College is now 86, larger than it has ever 
been before in the history of the institution. All 
departments are running very smoothly. 
Joseph Brinker, one of Colorado’s prominent 
educators, and founder of the Brinker Institute, 
died at his home in Denver, recently, after a lin- 
gering illness. 

The first and finest building in every Colorado 
village or city is the schoolhouse. A year ago 
Fruita was started on the other side of the range 
in the Grand River valley. On the 20th inst. the 
corner-stone of a $5,000 schoolhouse was laid with 
appropriate ceremonies. Addresses were made by 
leading citizens, and a poem prepared for the oc- 
casion was read by W. E. Pabor, the poet, journal- 
ist, horticulturist, and general utility man of the 
place. 

Dr. J. A. Sewall will not sever his connection 
with the State University as president on Jan. 1, 
1887, as his accepted resignation provides. He 
will remain at the head of the institution until the 
new president is inducted into office. 

Prof. W. H. Payne, of Michigan University, 
will attend the State Teachers’ Association. Many 
Colorado young men who owe much to Payne's 
School Supervision will welcome him to the meet- 
ing. He is announced to deliver two lectures on 
pedagogical subjects. 

— Miss Kittie Van Keuren has been the able 
assistant in the South Pueblo High School since 
its organization. She retires voluntarily at the 
close of the fall term. Miss Laura Andrews, 
a graduate of the Maine Normal School at Castine, 
is to be the successor. Miss Nutter, the principa! 
of the department is from Maine also. ‘These two 
will make a strong teaching force, an unusually 
vigorous combination for a department less than 
two yearsold. ‘The rooms have never been so full 
in the South Pueblo schools as at present. 


State Editor, GEO. E, KNEPPER, Peoria. 

ILLINOIs.—Dr. Richard Edwards, State Supt. 
elect, has appointed Supt. J. H. Freeman, of 
West Aurora, to succeed L. W. Pillsbury, who has 
filled the office of deputy superintendent during 
the past eight years. On account of the eminent 
services of Mr. Freeman in the West Aurora 
schools, the school board unanimously refused to 
release him. This action of the board is in accord 
with the popular sentiment in Aurora, and speaks 
well for Mr. Freeman’s work. 

J. T. Johnston, principal of the Franklin school, 
Peoria, has again been obliged to quit work on ac- 
count of continued ill health. He is now in Cal- 
ifornia, and it is hoped that his health may be 
speedily restored. 

Supt. Walker of the Rockford schools bas been 
ona tour of inspection. In his round he visited 
the schools of Pekin, Peoria, and Chicago. He 
reports everything flourishing in Rockford. The 
high school numbers 210. 

The pupils of the Springfield High School issue 
a monthly paper, which is arranged in a very 
creditable manner. With the promised assistance 
of their teachers, they hope to make it worthy q 


place among the journals of its kind, 
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INDIANA.—The biennial report of the trustees 
of the State Normal School shows 909 pupils in at- 
tendance during the past year; a total attendance 
during the seventeen years the school has been in ex- 
istence of 4,242 students, and an alumni number- 
ing 286. The marked increase of attendance dur- 
ing the past two years calls for a corresponding 
increase in the faculty, and additional appropria- 
tions will be asked of the coming session of the 
legislature. 

Supt. Charlton of the State Reform School re- 
ports 203 boys admitted during the past year,and 216 
dismissed on tickets of leave. During the twenty 
years that the school has been in existence there 
have been 2,439 inmates. The commissioners 
advocate the establishment of a separate school 
for young men who have committed some minor 
offence for the first time. They make a strong 
arraignment of the practice of so many sheriffs 
in throwing young boys into the company of 
hardened criminals, when sent to jail for some 

tty offence. This, however, is rarely the fault 
of the sheriffs, as they can use only the accommo- 
dations furnished by the couaty. ‘The commission- 
ers ask for $1,500 for library and $2,000 for en- 
larging the chapel. They will need $65,000 per 
year for the ranning expenses of the institution. 
The teachers of Richmond have under consider 
ation the establishment of a mutual aid association 

Dr. Gustav Karsten, of the University of Gen- 
eva, has been appointed to, and has accepted, thé 
chair of Romanie Languages and Literature in 
the State University. 

Through the liberality of Nathan Powell, of 
Madison, Hanover College has recently come into 
»ossession of a valuable edition of American and 
British poets. 

The faculty of Indiana University issue a cireu- 
lar ealling the attention of superintendents to the 
help they are able to offer them in conducting 
teachers’ institutes during the coming year. They 
will furnish a large variety of subject matter, and 
the lessons and lectures are of a practical natare. 


State Editor, ORION C. SCOTT, Oskaloosa. 

IowA.—Conneil Bluffs and Davenport are the 
only cities in Iowa that pay as high as $2,000 sal- 
ary to their school superintendents. 

fhe primary teachers of Oskaloosa have engaged 
Mrs. S. R. S. Pollard, of Chicago, to give them 
instruction in the ‘* Synthetic Sound System ”’ of 
teaching reading. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Emporia: 

KANSAS. —The following are some of the county 
superintencents-elect with their post-offices. Those 
in italies are the present incumbents : 

G. A. Ward, Atchison; H. 8S. Land, Medicine 
Lodge; ‘). C. Wolf, Great Bend; A. Y. Buckles, 
Sedan; Miss Etta Linn, Bird City; M. F. Jarrett, 
Colambus; T. W. Roach, Coucordia; J. B. Man- 
ley, Burlington; L. N. Wallis, Coidwater; C. S. 
Williams, Ashland; JT. 8S. Harkins, Junction 
City; Geo. F. Hodge, Oberlin; J. S. Ford, Abi- 
lene; E. F. Kountz, Kinsley; S. H. Thomas, 
Ellsworth ; John Groendyke, Dodge City; G. G. 
Lehrner, Gove City; C. N. Gartin, Syracuse; J. 
L. Rains, Oskaloosa; J. L. Howard, Olathe; W. 
W. Payne, Greensburg; F. P. Stearns, Dighton ; 
J. H. Allsworth, Lincoln; R. F. Wilbur, Mound 
City; J. W. Quay, Marysville; N. H. Munden- 
hall, Meade Center; Jacob J. Lowe, Paola; E. H. 
Chapman, Seneca; E. A. Herod, Erie; James M. 
Nuttle, Ness City; J. H. Simmons, Norton; Miss 
Fannie Hahn, Osborne; A. H. Lupfer, Larned ; 
J. H. Young, Phillipsburg ; Geo. G. Wheat, West- 
moreland ; Andrew Azline, Iuka; John S. Elder, 
Atwood; B. T. Bullen, Belleville; J. H. Lee, 
Manhattan; J. J. Johnson, Stockton; S. I. Hale, 
La Crosse; W. B. Seott, Hoxie; W. D. Hogan, 
Hugoton: Mrs. E. F. Brown, Fargo Springs; 
Mrs. F.R. Millard, Smith Center ; J. F. Sprickard, 
St. John; James A. Baldwin, Scott City; C. E. 
Hitehcock, Wellington ; A. B. Baker, Wakeeney ; 
Matt Thompson, Alma; C. H. Rice, Washington ; 
Parmenius Smith, Wallace; H. A. Brundige, 
Fredonia; Miss Kate Rhea, Yates Center. 

Pres. Gobin of Baker University is inspiring 
with great confidence the friends of that institution. 
It is the present expectation of the faculty to intro- 
duce calisthenies in the university at the opening 
of next term. The State Normal has enrolled up 
to the holidays, this year, between 550 and 600 
students. The Western School Journal publishes 
a list of nearly 100 graduates and former students 
who are prominently engaged in school work. 
The State University has formally opened its ele- 
gant Snow Hall of Natural History. The forth- 
coming report of the state superintendent will 
recommend to the legislature the adoption of a 
course of study with vigorous rules for its enforce- 
ment. This law would doubtless put new life into 
the schools. The talk of placing district normal 
schools under state control is current, and this 
eine also will doubtless come up in the legis- 
ature. 


LovutsiANA.—Rev. A. D. Mayo has entered 
upon his ministry of education in the South with 
an enthusiasm that foreshadows very satisfactory 
results. He is now delivering a course of lectures 
at Tulane University, New Orleans, on “The 
History of Southern Education ’’ and ‘‘ The Five 
Points of Pedagogy.”’ 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing. 

MinNnesoTA. — The Board of Education of 
Minneapolis has decided to open an industrial 
school in February, and incorporate it in the pub- 
lie school system. The expense of establishing 
and maintaming the school for three months will 
be about $450. 

The fourth biennial report of State Supt. D. L. 
Kieble has been made public. 1t is a voluminons 
document, and contains much valuable informa- 
tion and many excellent suggestions and recom- 
mendations. According to this report, the law re- 


quiring children between eight and sixteen to at- 
tend school at least three months in a year is a 
failure. 

An experiment in the method of electing county 
superintendents is being tried in Dakota County 
which deserves careful consideration. We quote 
the following from a letter of the State Supt. 
of Public Instruction, D. L. Kiehle, which ex- 
plainsthe matter: The elective system is not a suc- 
cessful plan of selecting a superintendent of schools. 
It fails where it is most needed. The better 
the schools the more certain are the people, even 
by cumbersome methods, to get good superintend- 
ents; but the greater the need of the schools, the 
more certain it is that political machinery will fail 
to select the man that the occasion demands. 
The method by appointment is universally con- 
ceded to be the preferable one wherever special 
professional ability and careful selection are neces- 
sary. Dakota County stands alone in the honor of 
having applied this principle, and of having re- 
moved the importaut office of county superintend- 
ent of schools from the domain of politics. 

The present plan of appointment: When it 
is 'decided that an office should be filled by ap- 
pointment, it is necessary to select some representa- 
tive person or body in which the confidence and 
authority of the people may be reposed. In this 
case, the state high school board was selected, con- 
sisting of the governor, the superintendent of pub- 
lie instruction, and the president of the university. 
The State Board, in considering its duty, was of 
the opinion that it was the intent and spirit of the 
law not to remove from the people all voice and 
judgment in the selection of their superintendent, 
but that this board should express and satisfy the 
intelligent judgment and educational interest of 
the people of that county. In order, therefore, 
to act intelligently, the State Board has adopted 
the following resolution ‘‘ for the effectual admin- 
istration of the statute requiring the State High 
School Board to appoint county superintendents of 
schools”? : 

Resolved, That an Advisory Educational Commit- 
tee be appointed, consisting of one person from each 
commission district of the county in which the law 
requires the appointment of the omy superintend- 
ent of schools by the state high school board. 

That this committee be requested to represent the 
interests of popular education in their county and 
make to this board such statement of the needs of 
their schools in respect to the superintendency as 
they deem Lest. 

That this committee receive and consider all appli- 
cation for the superintendency of their schools, and 
present the names of one or more of the same with 
such recommendation as they deem best. 

Provided : First, that the prosmnginn of reappoint- 
ment and continuance in service be in favor of the 
incumbent, subject to the conditions of good charac- 
ter, faithfulness, and efficiency. 

Secoud, that any person or persons named to the 
state high school board by this Advisory Educational 
Committee shall pass au examination for a certificate 
from this board before. the consideration of his can- 
didacy by the said State Board. 


State Editors W. J. COX, Hancock. 

MicuiG AN.—The holiday meeting of the Prin- 
cipals’ Association of Houghton County bas been 
postponed to some future time, as some of the mem- 
bers desire to attend the annual meeting of the 
State Teachers’ Association. 

Supt. H. M. Slaason, of Houghton, was awarded 
an honorary state certificate at a recent meeting of 
the State Board of Education. 

The South Ottawa County Teachers’ Association 
met at Zeeland, December 11. 

Muskegon musters 4,000 pupils in her public 
schools. 

Supt. Esterbrook’s majority was 7,873; Mr. 
Babeock, of the State Board of Education, 7,632. 

Mrs. Alice Curtis, teacher of the Algodon School, 
has invented and patented a bread-pan. 

Tom Chalmers, of Sparta, a youth of seventeen, 
pleases his Bailey school patrons so well that they 
have advanced his salary from $40 to $50 per 
month. 

The Detroit truant law has been found defective, 
and a new one is to be pushed; 7,620 children, 
between the ages of eight and sixteen, in the city, do 
not attend school. 

Hadley, a town of 300 inhabitants, has a school 
library of 500 volumes. 

The sehools of Bridgewater experience a heavy 
loss in the death of Walter A. Griffin. 

The pupils of Schooleraft maintain a school col- 

umn in their local paper. 
The Green Bay school board began a free 
night school, Nov. 8. to continue during the 
next four months. Last winter over one hundred 
applicants presented themselves, where only 20 
were expected, and great interest was shown 
throughout the term. Only those who cannot at- 
tend the day school will be admitted. 


Missount.—The average salary of the school 
teachers of St. Louis is $653.70. Only twenty-six 
receive $2,000. Of the 1,101 teachers, 1,004 
receive less than $100 per year. 

The Shelbina schools are in a flourishing con- 
dition. 

The enrollment at Warrensburg for this term has 
reached 370. 

Barton County has arranged for holiday insti- 
tutes in each township monthly. 

Com. C. E. Greénup hasfounded a Business In- 
stitute and Comm»rcial School at Pierce City. 

Ray County sustains a great loss in the death of 
Miss Jennie Van Trump. 

State Editor, A. F. ONDERDONK, Albany. 

New YorkK.—There are about 31,000 teachers 
in the public schools of this state. About 20,000 
are licensed by county commissioners; about 800 
hold state licenses; the other 1,200 are normal 
graduates. 

State Superintendent Draper is in favor of uni- 
form examinations throughout the state for teach- 
ers’ licenses. He believes the questions should be 


prepared and sent out by the state department and 


the examinations held in every county at the same 
time. 
Prof. H. P. Warren, the new principal of the 
boys’ academy at Albany, has assumed the duties 
of his position. 

Of the 253 teachers in the employ of the Board 
of Publie Instruction of Albany, 230 are women. 

Albany is to have a new school building ; it will 
be erected in the vicinity of the West End. 
* A handsome new school building has been 
erected at Allegany. 

The Cortland Normal School has a large atten- 
dance, and seems to be progressing. 

Under the able management of Prin, James M. 
Cassety, the Buffalo Normal School is doing good 
work. 


OnkEGON, — Female teachers in Portland, Ore- 
gon, are paid the same salaries that the male teach- 
ers of equal grade receive. 


State Editor, C. C. DAVIDSON, Alliance. 

Outo.—L, A. Coleman, superintendent of the 
schools at Mason, is county examiner of Warren 
County, and is acquiring quite a reputation for his 
professional work. He read a very excellent 
article before the County Teachers’ Association. 

National Normal University, Lebanon, is enjoy- 
ing unprecedented prosperity ; its aumbers exceed 
those of any former corresponding time in its his- 
tory. Pres. Holbrook is contributing articles regu- 
larly to the Normal Exponent in addition to his 
numerous other duties as president of the university. 

Supt. F. A. Shumaker, of the Mt. Union Schools, 
is establishing a library for his school. 

The Stark County Teachers’ Association met at 
Canton recently. Prof. John H. Foeht, Allianee, 
read an interesting paper on Moral Education, fol- 
lowed by discussion, led by Supt. J. H. Lehman, 
of the Canton schools. Supt. E. A. Jones, gave 
his ‘‘ Trip Across the Continent.’’ The attendance 
was large and the spirit of the meeting good. 

Mr. W. C. Wilson, teacher of the Harrison 
School, Warren County, is wianing a reputation by 
his introduction of exposition methods into his 
school. The work of his pupils which he exhibited 
at the Teachers’ Association is very creditable, 

Perry V. Bone is successful and popular as the 
superintendent of the school in Waynesville. He 
been re-elected at an increased salary. He is 
county examiner, also. 

The Hamilton County Teachers’ Association has 
taken itself to new quarters in Cincinnati; they 
meet now in the Nelson Hall, corner Fourth and 
Walnut, instead of City Council Chamber. 

The committee on transportation to the National 
Educational Association to be held at Chicago, 
next July, is composed of the following: Hon. 
Le Roy D. Brown, chairman, Columbus; Mrs. 
Delia L. Williams, Delaware ; Chas. C. Davidson, 
Alliance; E. W. Coy, College Hill, Cin.; W .J. 
White, Springfield. ‘The committee is already at 
work. R large Ohio delegation may be expected. 

Supt. W. M. Howes, of Hubbard, has been con- 
fined to his room for ths past two months on 
accoun of chronic ague. He does not expect to 
return to school work before February. 

Teachers are beginning to feel anxious as to the 
place of the next meeting of the State Association. 
It is to be hoped that the executive committee will 
decide to hold the meeting on Ohio soil. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The executive committee of 
the State Teachers’ Association met recently at 
Ilarrisburg to make arrangements for the next 
meeting of the Association, which will be held at 
Clearfield. The committee members are: B. C. 
Youngman, Clearfield ; N. C. Shaeffer, Kutztown; 
J.O,. Knauss, Allentown; E, 0. Lyte, Millersville ; 
D. A. Harman, Hazleton. All were present ex- 
cept Mr. Lyte. It was decided to hold the meet- 
ing on Jaly 5th, 6th, and 7th. 

Trustees of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, have elected the following new mem- 
bers of the faculty: Daniel G. Bointon, M.D., pro- 
fessor of American Archeology and Linguistics ; 
Morris Jastrow, Jr., Ph. D., lecturer on Assyrian ; 
Herman V. Hilprecht, Ph.D., lecturer on Egyp- 
tology; and James M, Cattell,Ph.D., lecturer on 
Psychophysics; the latter jis a student of Lotze 
and Wandt, of Leipsic, and a son of ex-President 
Cattell of Lafayette, where he graduated with pbil- 
osophical honors in 1880. 

Dr. Sue Stackhouse, of the Women’s Medical 
College, Philadelphia, lectures on Hygiene to the 
students of the State Normal School at West 
Chester. The whole school are drilled in vocal 
music by Prof. H. H. McGranahan. 

The teachers of Montgomery Co., at their recent 
Institute, passed a resolution for the establishing 
of a reading circle of a strictly local and profes- 
sional character. It was further resolved that the 
county superintendent, or a committee appointed 
by him, should examine each member in the books 
read during the year, and give proper credit in 
their examination for a certificate. 


TENNESSEE. — A twelve-room schvol-building 
has just been completed at Knoxville, at a cost of 
$40,000. It is heated by the Ruttan Smead system. 
Miss Emily Austin, a friend of the colored people, 
has conducted an industrial school for several years 
in Knoxville. This has been done under tryin 
circumstances. All persons of true educatio 
spirit will, therefore, hail with delight the an- 
nouncement that ex-President Hayes, a few days 
since, sent to Miss Austin his check for $1,000. 
A handsome three-story structure is’in process of 
erection for the conduct of this school, 

The public school at St. Elmo, two miles south 
of Chattanooga, is attended by 150 pupils, with 
two teachers in charge. This is an increase of 100 
per cent. over the attendance of last year. 

An attempt is to be made to increase the 
attendance at the State University. It has 
great facilities for teaching agriculture, and ig 


furnished with a complete chemical laboratory. 


It also has a good supply of arms, etc., for dri) 
in military tactics. Located, as it is, in Knoxville, 
whose climate is unsurpassed, there is no reason 
why its attendance should not exceed that of any 
other educational institution in the South. < 

A petition, signed by the superintendent, prin- 
cipals, and by some of the members of the Board 
of Education of the Chattanooga public schools 
has been forwarded to Hon. R. L. Taylor, goy- 
ernor-elect, asking that Hon. Thomas H. Paine be 
reappointed as Superintendent of Public Instrue- 
tion. Other candidates are Rey. Dr. Goforth ot 
Riceville, and ex-speaker Manson of West Ten- 
nessee. 

It is not generally known in educational circles 
that Chattanooga is the seat of a university, estal- 
lished in September, 1886. The edifice is a four- 
story brick building with eighty rooms, and is sit- 
uated on an eminence which commands one of the 
finest views obtainable of the surrounding country, 

TEXAS.—Prof. Osear H. Cooper, who will be 
the next Superintendent of Publie Instruction in 
Texas, is only thirty-three years of age. He grad- 
uated at Yale College in 1872, and afterward 
served there as instructor two years. Mr Cooper 
is a man of culture and fine native talent; he was 
not satisfied when he had received training at Yale 
by having both studied and taught there, and 
accordingly he went to Europe for two years, and 
studied there philology and the systems of educa- 
tion of the different countries. Having been 
brought into close sympathy, both by affiliation 
and training, with the three grades of education 
represented respectively by the State University, 
the normal, and the graded public schools, he is 
eminently qualified, knowing something of the 
world as well as of the schoolroom, to bring Texas 
into line with the foremost states of the Union in 
the matter of public education. 

Prof. Gerrard, principal of the Boys’ High 
School at Fort Worth last year, is now superin- 
tendent at Denison. 

The Wise County Educational Association held 
a very successful convention at Rhome, on the 11th 
inst. Resolutions supporting the Blair educational 
bill were adopted. 

The enterprising town of Fort Worth, with Prof 
Alexander Hogg as superintendent, reports f° 
two teachers enrolled and an average attenda: 
sixteen hundred pupils. 


Vireinta.—The Hampton Normal and Agri- 
cultural Institute opened with a total attendance 
of 618,—507 negroes and 111 Indians. 


State Editor, C, W. CABEEN, Nicollet. 

Wisconsin. — Edward Brady, University of 
Wisconsio, class of ’81, for several years principal 
of the Burlington school, is now principal and 
superintendent of the Albert Lea (Minnesota) 
schools. 

The high-school building at Lodi, burned last 
spring, is being rebuilt on the old site. This is the 
second time that an incendiary has destroyed the 
school-building at Lodi. 

A night school for operatives in the factories is 
being talked of in Nicollet. 

Manual training in Appleton High School seems 
to be a success. The pupils draw from the black- 
board plans of work to be done. The results of 
their work are then compared with the plans and 
made to conform to them. No time is taken from 
recitations, but all is done outside of school hours. 

Oshkosh High School has an enrollment of 115. 

The night school at Green Bay is in successful 
operation. Unfortunately women are excluded. 

Wages of teachers of night schools in Oshkosh 
have been cut down from $25 per month to $20. 
Considerable dissatisfaction exists, as teachers be- 
lieve the former w too low. 

Rose C. Swart, of the Oshkosh Wisconsin Nor- 
mal School, receives a salary of $1,500,—the larg- 
est salary paid to any woman in the state. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE, 

It is propmed to raise $40,000 for the erection 
of buildings adequate to the needs of the Hebron 
Academy. Mr. B. F. Sturtevant, of Boston, sub- 
scribes $10,000. 

— The gymnasium at Bowdoin College, Bruns- 
wick, costing $15,000, is completed. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Nashua,— Miss Linna B. Flagg has been elected 
teacher of drawing in place of Miss Abby M. 
White, resigned. 

Supt. Frederic Kelsey has tendered his resigna- 
tion. 

Mrs. Emma Manning-Huntley has been engaged 
to teach physical culture in the high school for the 
nonener of the school year, at a salary of $10 per 
week. 


VERMONT. 


— Rev. F. Widmer, of Rutland, delivered the 

bacealaureate sermon before the graduating class 

of the normal school at Castleton. There are 150 

students in the school, 14 in the graduating class. 

— A new system of heating and ventilating has 

wr i into the Pomeroy School building, in 
utland. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


_Boston.—Henry C. Parker, of the Morse School, 
Somerville, was recently elected second sub-master 
of the Dwight School, and was the recipient of 
many presents from teachers, classes, and parents. 
. President Walker of the Institute of Technology, 
in his annual report, states that the whole number 
of persons connected with the institute for the 
school year 1886-87 is 738, against an aggregate 
last year of 730. 

At the annual reunion and dinner of the Eliot 
School Association, one hundred and five gentle; 
men were present. Young’s Hotel was the scene 


of the event, 
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The New England Conservatory of Music is! 


fitting up @ gymnasium for women which will be 
ready for occupancy about the first of next month. 
The room will measure 85 x 45 feet, and will con- 
tain a great variety of light apparatas. A female 
instructor has been en 3 

The late Richard Perkins made the following 
generous bequests for educational purposes: Y. M. 
(:. Union, $10,000; Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union, $10,000; Perkins Institute for the 
Blind, $20,000; Museum of Fine Arts, $59,000 ; 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, $100,000. 
Besides these bequests, there are other gifts aggre- 
gating $47.000, including $2,000 to the Baldwin- 
place Home, $10,000 to the Massachusetts Uhari- 
table Eye and Ear Infirmary, and $25,000 to the 
Boston Society of the New Jerusalem, of which he 
was an attendant. 

— At the Saratoga street M. E. Church, in East 
Boston, an entertainment was recently given, con- 
sisting of a representation of a Chinese day school. 
William H. Beeching was the teacher, and thirteen 
of the young ladies of the church represented 
Chinese scholars. The costumes were furnished 
by Rey. Dr. Baldwin, pastor of the church, who 

ssed several years in China in missionary work. 
Miss Clara A. Cushman gave a short lecture on 

Life and Manners in a Chinese School.”’ 

— On Saturday, the 18th inst., a namber 
of the masters of Plymouth County assembled at 
the Crawford House in Boston and organized a 
Plymouth County Masters’ Club, somewhat on the 
plan of the Norfolk County Masters’ Club. This 
new club enlarges its scope, and embraces all male 
teachers and superinténdents of schools in the 
county. Much enthusiasm was manifested in the 
new organization. After the election of the follow- 
ing board of officers the club adjourned to the 
fourth Saturday of January, when a paper will be 
read for discussion: President—E. E. Thompson, 
Brockton; Vice-President — Arthur C. Boyden, 
Bridgewater ; Secretary—H. L. Henderson, Whit- 
man; Treasurer—Mr. Collins of Rockland. 

— Dr. Alexander Winchell, of the University 
of Michigan, is visiting his brother, S. R. Winchell 
of Melrose. 

—Preside: ‘io. of Harvard University is making 
wv an extended tour abroad. He 
expects t. cart some time in January and to remain 
until next fall. Ill health necessitates this trip. 
During his absence, Prof. Clement L. Smith, 
the dean of the faculty, will have charge of affairs. 

— A branch of the Bailey-street School, in Ash- 
mont, has been established in a neighboring house, 
the schoolhouse accommodations being inadequate. 

— Paul Williams, a 12-year-old boy of Mendon, 
has neither arms nor legs, only stumps from his 
shoulders about two inches long, and stumps about 
eight inches long for legs. In spite of these dis- 
advantages he is a fine writer, holding a pen or 
brush between his chin and one shoulder-stump 
and moving it with his head. He is a good artist, 
and is also a pupil of high standing in the Mendon 
High School. 


RHODE ISLAND, 


— Ata meeting of the Providence teachers, Dr. 
Morgan of the Normal School delivered a thought- 
ful address on ‘‘ Causing to Learn.’’ 

— Mrs. J. K. Barney has recently appealed, 
through the Providence Journal, for aid for mak- 
ing repairs on the school buildings at Mount Pleas- 
ant, South Carolina, injured in the late earth- 
quakes. Miss Abby D. Munro, of Bristol, is at 
the head of this institution, and there is little doubt 
that it will receive the assistance which it deserves 
and needs. 

— Rev. J. C. Stockbridge, D.D., of Providence, 
has prepared a catalogue of the Harris collection 
of American poetry, with biographical and biblio- 
graphical notes. This collection is now the prop- 
erty of Brown University through the munificence 
of the late Senator Anthony. 

— A monument to Col. John S. Slocum, who 
was killed in the first Bull Run battle in 1861, has 
recently been dedicated. The oration was deliv- 
ered in Infantry Hall, Providence, by Prof. Alonzo 
Williams, of Brown University. @ poem was 
by Rev. F. Dennison. 


— The Rev. C. J. White, suptaef schools in pe 


Woonsocket, has resigned his position, much to the 
regret of the people of that town. It is designed 
to elect a superintendent of schools in Woonsocket 
to succeed Mr, White, who shall devote his entire 
ry 4. the duties of his position, the salary to be 
. — Prof. Jean E. Guilbert, who teaches French 
in the Providence High School, has a private class 
in Warren. 

_ — Mr. Frank E. McFee has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Woonsocket to succeed Rev. 
C. J. White, resigned. 

— The manual of the public schools of Provi- 
dence has been issued for the current school year. 
Tn addition to the usual information which is given 
it contains the courses of study and the school 
calendar, 

— A spirit of progress seems to be moving in 
the town of Warwick in school matters. A short 
time since a new school building was dedicated in 
Phenix village, and Friday, December 3; another 
was dedicated in district No. 4. The Hon. D. R. 
Adams, chairman of the school committee, made 
4 brief address upon being presented with the keys 
by the building committee. Other addresses were 
made by Comsiasionse Stockwell, Dr. Morgan, 
W. H,. nard, ©. P. Sarle, Rev. Mr. Frohock, 
Mr. R. Greene. The school is to be taught by 
Mr. P. A. Gay and Miss Theresa Hunt. 


CONNECTICUT. 

— Yale Theological Seminary, according to the 
new catalogue, now enrolls 108 students and 8 
teachers. Students from Turkey, Switzerland, 
Japan, Wales, and Canada, are enjoying the ad- 
vantages offered by this institution. 

— The new Dwight Hall at Yale is serving as 
& center of the religious life of the college. It is 


open day and evening, and is furnished wi - 

— Hagar Irving Brenner, of the Theological 
on nog of Yale, was drowned while skating 

— Prof. W. D. Whitney, of Yale, h 
largest class in Sanskrit that ever pa ot in na 
college in the country. Itis composed of ten men 
from the different departments of the university 
two of whom are undergraduates, one a divinity 
student, and seven post-graduates. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


— Socialistic demonstration at Brussels. 

— Cuban sugar planters complain of drought. 

— A $60,000 fire has devastated Oskaloosa, Ia. 

— Germany is suffering from a snow blockade. 

— The House refuses to consider the Morrison 
tariff bill. 

— The Boston Ideals are doiv i 

— McQuade, he ‘‘ boodle”’ alderman of New 
York, is found guilty. 

_— DeLesseps declares that the Panama canal 
will be open for traffic in 1889. 

- “he Spanish Senate has approved a credit of 
$45, _00 for naval armaments. 

— Pieuro-pneumonia is reported to be killing 
off cattle in Iowa in large numbers. 

— Lord Randolph Charchill’s resignation causes 
a sensation in England and Ireland. 

— Pacific Express Company’s car was robbed of 
$4,000 worth of silver near St. Louis. 

— Secretary and Mrs. Whitney entertained the 
children of the Washington orphanage. 

— Legal proceedings have been begun in Chi- 
cago against the Interstate Telephone Co. 

— Yachts Dauntless and Coronet are to sail an 
ocean race from New York to Queenstown. 

— President Dwight of Yale is tendered a ban- 
quet by the New York Alumni Association. 

— Cincinnati's $600,000 chamber of commerce 
building is to be built of Worcester granite. 

— The threatened strike in the Connelsville 
coke region in Pennsylvania is probably averted. 

— The Pope protests against the action of the 
Italian Government in despoiling him of temporal 
power. 

— The French press have been warned against 
publishing military news which would be of use 
abroad. 

— General John A. Logan died at his home 
in Washington, Sunday afternoon, about three 
o’ clock, 

— Mr. William F. Shinn has been elected vice- 
ara of the New York & New England 

ilroad Co. 

— Russian medical students in St. Petersburg 
are suspicioned by the Government. Many arrests 
have been made. 

— Mr. H. H. Warner, the well-known patent 
medicine manufacturer, gave his employees $250,- 
000 as a Christmas gift. 

— The Brooklyn horse railway employees, who 
struck last week, return to work again, satisfied 
with the concessions made. 

— The House Committee on Military Affairs 
has recommended an appropriation of $383,337 for 
the National Military Academy. 

— Forefather’s day was duly observed in Phila- 
delphia, Washington, and New York by the re- 
spective local New England societies. 

— The steamer Saale, which sailed from South- 
ampton, Eng., a few days ago, has on board 
£329,000 in gold and 313 bags of mail. 

— The largest and most disastrousfire in Liver- 
pool since the year 1847, occurred the 24th; $2,- 
000,000 worth of goods was destroyed. 

— Rev. Dr. McGlynn has been deposed from 
his rectorship of St. Stephen’s, and, it is thought, 
will not be allowed to return from Rome. 

— Powderly’s secret circular on Anarchist sym- 

pathy and political action is denounced by various 
assemblies. It is claimed that he has overstepped 
his authority. 
—An Austrian statesman declares that the 
ace of Europe is dependent on the Czar, and 
that, as he drinks, delirium tremens may cause 
him to commit an act of folly. paar. 

— Henry M. Stanley, the explorer, is still in 
London. He will start Thursday for Zanzibar. 
It is asserted that he has declined an offer of $40,- 
000 to return to America and complete his lectur- 
ing tour. 

—It is rumored that unless measures are 
adopted to reduce the surplus, the President will 
eall an extra session of Congress. How wise a 
plan! The cost of the extra session will reduce 
our surplus, of course. . 
— The ocean yacht race fortone thousand guin- 
eas, to be sailed under the auspices of the Royal 
Thames Yacht Club next season, in honor of the 
ueen’s jubilee, will be open to the whole world. 
ner chance for Yankee yachts! 


— Shakespeare uses mere different words than 
any other writer in the English language. Writers 
on the statistics of words inform us that he uses 
about fifteen thousand different words in his plays 
and sonnets, while there is no other writer who 
uses as many as ten thousand. Some few writers 
use nine thousand words, but the majority of the 
writers do not employ more than eight thousand. 
In conversation, only from three thousand to five 
thousand different words are used. — Treasure- 


Trove. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN NERVOUS DEBILITY. 
Dr. 8. E. SYLVESTER, Portland, Me., says : “ie 
have used it in nervous debility with most satisfac- 


tory results.”’ 


4 NEW CONVENTION. 


Following the lead of the New England educa- 
tors, prominent teachers of the Middle States en- 
gaged in fitting boys for college held a conven- 
tion on the 26th and 27th of November, for con- 
ference with members of the college faculties on 
questions of mutual interest. The meeting was 
held in the University buildings at West Philadel- 
phia, and among those who took an active part in 


the proceedings were Messrs, Balliet, Streeter, 
Shaefer, Thurlow, Phillips, Shortlidge, Clement, 
Strout, Bishop, Faires, Robins, Jones, Smith, 
Ludwig, Kershaw, Meigs, Taylor, and Martin. 

In an address of weleome to the asscubled 
teachers, Provost Pepper struck the keyw te of the 
subject to be discussed, when he remarked, ‘* It 
is precisely this point of securing the most com- 
plete understanding and the closest relation be- 
tween the college and the fitting school, which is 
of such essential importance.”’ 

It was hardly possible that the discussion should 
confine itself strictly to the single question sug- 
gested by Dr. Pepper, and in the course of some 
very interesting remarks on the Prussian public 
school system, Prof. Edmund J. James spoke of 
the excellent work done for the cause of education 
by the normal schools of this country, and urged: 
what many another scholar has thought of,—the 
imperative need of schools for the special training 
of teachers who are to fit pupils for entrance to col- 
lege. It goes without saving that colleges and 
universities cannot well undertake this work, but 
‘*the possibility of remedying this palpable defect 
in our educational system is conclusively proved, as 
Professor James remarked, by the methods in use 
both in Germany and Scotland. 

A lively interest in this topic was apparent, and 
further remarks were offered by Supt.-of-Schools 
MacAllister, and Profs. Faires, West, Houston, 
Shortlidge, Flower, Greene, Jones, and Spalding. 

At the evening session an admirable paper on 
the relation of fitting schools to colleges was read 
by Mr. Edward ©. Smith, of Rugby Academy ; 
and the discussion that ensued was led by Messrs. 
R. M. Jones of the Pennsylvania Charter School, 
Eastburn, and others. 

The morning session of the second day was 
opened with an able paper on ‘* How to Improve 
our Classical Edueation,’’ delivered by Prof. 
Andrew F. West, of Princeton, in which he 
pointed out the evils of the present methods of in- 
struction, and then intimated how they might be 
materially improved. This paper was listened to 
with close attention, and it was packed with vital, 
practical thought. 

In the discussion, during the afternoon, the sub- 
ject of entrance examinations for college, and the 
admission of applicants by certificate from the fit- 
ting school, in lieu of the examination, was dul 
considered. The gentlemen who spoke on this 
question were Dean Sharples;, Dr. Faires, Prof. 
McElroy, Messrs. Gooding, Onderdunk, Maris, 
Greff, Johnson, S. C. Shortlidge, Way, Seiler, 
Crossman, Jones, Martin, James, and others. 

Asa result of the two days’ deliberation, a per- 
manent organization was formed, called ‘* The 
Schoolmasters’ Associa..on,’’ with the following of- 
ficers: Prest.—Rev. James M, Robins. Vice- 
Prests.—John Meigs, Pb.D., and George East- 
burn, A.M. Sec.—George F. Martin. Treas.— 
George H. Deacon. Ex. Com.—Thomas M. Bal- 
liet, John Way, Jr.; Wm. Kershaw, Ph.D. ; E. 
C. Smith, A.M.; J, G. MeKenzie, D.D., and R, 
M. Jones, A.M. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO YOUNG 
TEACHERS. 


(BY AN OLD.ONE.) 


The best means of attaining success should be 
eagerly sought after by all young teachers. Pro- 
gression marks so decidedly the age in which we 
live that one must be on the alert to keep up with 


the times. 

Let me offer a few suggestions to those who are 
entering the honored career of the pedagogue. In 
the first place let me insist upon your ge Os 
paper,—some good educational periodical. You 
may never yet have taught, perhaps are only pre- 
paring to do so. All the more reason why you 
should lay hold of every means to inform your- 
self, that you may make up for your lack of ex- 
perience. If you have taught, even for years, you 
eannot afford to do without reading. here are 
new methods constantly being introduced, new 
ideas promulgated; and if you would be a live 
teacher, you must read what is going on in other 
schools. You can make use of other’s ideas and 
plans, and in addition to this, by the incentive 
thus given, you may be enabled to evolve new and 
better methods of your own. 

Visit a stock raiser. His home is strown with 
breeder’s papers. The farmer has his agricultural 
periodicals. The poultry journal appears in 
the house of the chicken fancier. The mechanic 
has his trade organ, whatever it may be, and 
studies it with care. 

Go into a dressmaking shop. The first thing 
you see is a fashion magazine, and not only one, 
but many, and these are generally much higher 
priced papers than any educational periodicale. If 
these, whose pursuits are so far from being intel- 
lectual, feel the need of the help that can be ob- 
tained by professional reading, how much more 
ought those who are dealing with human brains, 
and immortal souls, to appreeiate the good that 
can be gained by pursuing a like course. 

When you have secured a paper or magazine as 


lent plan to bave on hand one of “‘ Mark Twain's 
Serap Books,’’ which are ready ‘* gummed,’’ and 
when a journal is read through to cut out such ar- 
ticles as I think would be valuable,—poems, exer- 
cises, ete.,—and put them in the book in order; 
then, when I eel tens. I can turn to them read- 
ily, and find valuable help in my work, 
Sidney, O., 1886, 4 


SEEING AND THINKING.—Some men, remarks 
a contemporary, would walk through a machine 
shop and see nothing but lathes, planers, and other 
machine tools, together with a lot of unfinished 
castings and pieces of machinery. Such men never 
improve methods of doing work. They never 
think of a better way to do a job. They plod 
along, thinking chiefly of killing time until pay 
day. Now and then a man comes along who sees 
things differently. No matter what object meets 
his eye, the sight of it suggests something. Per- 
haps the object is nothing but a piece of scrap iron 
lying ona junk heap. No matter, our “* observing 
man ’’ sees the whole of that piece of iron, and it 
stirs up numberless thought and calculations as to 
how that piece was worn out, and what made it 
wear in that particular manner, and how it could 
have been made to wear much longer. Perhaps 
the observing man finds an awkward too! expen- 
sively employed doing a job in an indifferent 
manner, Our seeing man realizes in an instant 
the disadvantages of that particular tool, 
and at once sets out to better the matter. A 
piece of bent iron, a twisted wire, or some com- 
monplace object often gives the impressive me- 
chanic a clew to some point upon which he has 
been studying for a long time. ‘These men are 
the ones who make improvements. ‘They are the 
kind of men needed, and all men should follow 
their example of trying to seé all there is in every- 
thing which comes in view, no matter how insig- 
nificant or commonplace it is. —Scientific American, 


WAR AHEAD. : 
There is great danger of war with Mexico in the 
near future, but at present we can yyzene the arts of 


happiness, prosperity, and wealth. herever you live 
you should write to Hallett & Co,, Port!«nd, Me., and re- 
ceive free fnll information about work that you can do 
and live at home, earning thereby from #5 to $25 and up- 


wards daily. Some have earned over ov in a day. es : 
ital not required; you are started free. Allis new; both 
sexes, All ages. Pay,as above guaranteed, from first 
start. 


* The ne Folks’ Cyclopedia’ should be in 
every juvenile peary."—From a Report of the Con- 
necticut Board of Education. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ CYCLOPAEDIA 


— OF — 
Common Things, - - - + = 82.50 
Persons and Pinces, - 2.40 

«*. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. To teachers 


for $2.25. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, New York. 


BIBLE FOR SCHOOL USE. 
Scriptures for Young, Readers. 


Arranged and edited with introduction and ex- 
planatory supplements. By Professors BART- 
LETT and PETERS of the P. E. Divinity 
School in Philadelphia. Part I, (complete in 
itself), comprising the Hebrew Story from Cre- 
tion to the Exile. 8vo, cloth extra, $1.50. 


Prof. Jutius H. SKEELYE, L.L.D., Amherst, Mass. 


“ Its excellence for its purpose has surprised me, 
and I give it my hearty commendation.” 


Prof. J. HENRY THAYER, D.D., Cambridge, Mass. 
“Tt more than meets my expectations ; infact is so 

attractive that I have set myself to its perusal from 

end to end.” 

Pennsylvania School Journal. 

‘*We should think it would be an invaluable aid to 
our teachers in their devotional exercises. To read 
it to the school, instead of a mere perfunctory read- 
ing of chapters taken at hap-hazard from the Bible, 
would be an immense gain, arresting and keeping 
the scholars’ attention,rousing their interest, and giv - 
ing them something they can understand without 
comment.”’ 

New England Journal of Education. 

“The work is so well done that there is little need 
of any commentary even for young readers. We do 
not recall any work that is so valuable as an intro- 
duction to the old Testament Scriptures, especially 
for the young, as this.” 


Rector’s Assistant (St. Clair, Pa.). 

“ Upon receiving a copy of this work it was placed 
in the hands of an eight-year-old child, who read it 
with a relish surprising to us until we commenced an 
examination of the book, when we found our interest 
equally captivated.” 

The Jewish Advocate. 

“A child rising from the study of this book has a 
far clearer idea of the Bible narrative than he would 
have from reading the seeeeery Bible. Its divisions, 
being intelligent breaks in the narrative. and its 
grouping presenting complete pictures of the period 
under examination, or of the person or people whose 
history is recorded, the attention is concentrated, and 
the memory becomes more retentive.”’ 


For sale by ali dealers, and sent paid by mail, on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 
G. P. PUTNAWWS SONS, 
27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 


Prospectus of the ‘ Scriptures,” and list of fall 

ublications (including. the Story of the Nations 

Beries) sent on application. New classified catalogue 
(130 pages) sent on receipt of stamp. 


TEACHER can get a pair of French Kid 


a guide in your work, make use of it, and put in 


practice what you need. I have found it an excel- 


Shoes by recommending them to other teachers, 
Address FURBER SHOE CO., Boston, Mass, 
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Some Late Publications. 


Title. 

Happy Hunting Grounds. - - - - 
In the Wrong Paradise. - 

P. Sidney. - - - 
Their Pi grimage - ° 
How to Teach Reading. - » 
The Study of Latin. - 
My Lodger’s Legacy. 
An Unfortunate Woman. 
Trial of Gideon. 
Elementary Lessons in English. - 
Four-Part-Song Reader. - 
Geological Sketches. 2 vols. 
English and Scottish Popular Ballads. - - 
Life of W. H. Channing. é 
Women. - - - 
Dr. Cupi4. - 


Lines and Interlines. - - 
Years of Experience. - 
Story of the Moors. 

Unele Sam’s Medal. - 
Recollections of a Private Soldier. 
The Poet's Praise - - - 
Sword and Scimetar. - - - - - 
Make Thy Way Mine. - - - - - 
Beauty and the Beast. - - - - - - 
Hop O’ My Thumb. - - - 
November. - - - - - - 

The Pansy. - - - - - - - 
Faith and Action. - - - - - 
Perry's Saints. - - - - 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Gibson Harper & Bros, N Y, g7 50 
Lang “ “ ¢ 
Symonds 75 
w arner 2 00 
Hall DPD C Heath & Co, Boston, 25 
Gauples, Upham, & Co, Roston, 1 25 
Hume Funk & Wagnalls, N Y, 1 00 
MacAlpine = 100 
Heath Ginn & Co, Boston, 70 
Agassiz Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, Boston 1 40 
Child 5 oo 
Blake Chas H Kerr & Co, Chieago, 1 25 
Broughton J B Lippincott Co, Phila, 75 
Thorne 1 00 
Carpenter Ticknor & Co, Boston, 175 
Boynton G P Putnam's Sons, N Y, 12 
Kirby “ 12 
Poole and Gilman “ 1 50 
Rodenbough 2 00 
Wilkeson 1 00 
Hamilton = 1 25 
Tremble Pollard & Morse, N Y, 10 00 
Klingle White, Stokes, & Allen, N Y, 1 00 
Richards Roberts Bros, Boston, - 
Adams DP Lothrop & Co, Boston, 75 
Alden 1 Qn 
Maurice 1 00 
Nichols 1 25 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Tue New ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCA- 
TION has been and is doing a lively business, even 
at the season when most of the schools are in the 
midst of their year, with permanent engagements. 
The extended field which this Bureau occupies,— 
including every stat® and territory,—and, the 
national reputation which it has gained, have 
greatly increased the value of its services to mem- 


bers, yet the charges to teachers have never been 
increased since the day it was organized. 

Good teachers are constantly in demand ; hence, 
all sach, who seek positions or promotion, should 
register without delay. Among the recent te 


ments (which are recorded nearly every day ad 


grammar school work, the salaries range from 
$400 to $1600. 

Hale’s Honey is the best Cough Cure, 25c., 50c., $1. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, 25c. 
German Corn Remover ki!!s Corns and Bunions, 25c. 
Hill’s Hair & Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50c. 


Mr. M. FRANcIs, of Washington, D. C., has 
discovered a sure cure for headache. It will cure 
any case in thirty minutes. The ingredients may 
be had at any drug store, and at a small cost. Mr. 


Francis will send the receipt and full directions by 
mail to any ove for one dollar. Any of our readers 
that suffer with headache should write to him and 
get the receipt. 


ImPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
Union HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

ral Depot. 

600 Handsom ~ Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
Hanlive better for less money atthe Grand Union 
cotel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


THe AMERICAN TEACHER for January is the 
best monthly for teachers ever issued, and every 
succeeding number wil] be better than this. Ev- 


ery subscriber of the JOURNAL can have it at 
club rates, 50 cents a year. Send for sample copy 
to 3 Somerset street, Boston. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having had 
laced in his bands by an East India missionary the 
ormula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 

and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis. 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all throat and Lung Affections, 
also a positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints, after having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, 
has felt it his duty to make it known to his suffering 
fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to re- 
lieve human suffering, I will send free of charge, to 
all who desire it, this recipe, in German, French, 
or English, with full directions for preparing and 
asing. Sent by mail by addressing wit clamp. nam- 
ing this paper, W. A. NOvEs, 149 Powers’ Block. 
Rochester, N. Y. eow 


Just Published, 


Q. Q. ann R. R. 


Queer Questions and Ready Replies. 


BY 8S. GRANT OLIPHANT. 
One Vol. 12mo._ - 


The design of this work is to offer, in a convenient 
form to the reading public, much quaint and curious 
as well as interesting and instructive information in 
Mistory, Biography, Philoso- 
phy, Science, Philology, &c.; tocorrect several 
popular fallacies ; to promote accurate scholarship ; 
and to explain many expressions which occur in daily 
conversation. 


Price, 75 cents. 


The information covered by the questions and an-} a¢ ¢his Ofice for first-class Lad 


swers is not generals known, even by intelligent and 
educated pocnie. and much of it has never before 
7 nee in a form accessible to the great mass 


n pu 
of 
Sent postpaid, on recetpt of price. 


NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Address 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Little girl: ‘‘ | had rather go to school than 
stay at home this vacation.’’ 

"Wey 

‘Because I have something to 

** What studies do you like best ?’’ 

‘**T can’t tell what is best because all are best.”’ 
** Where do you go to school ?*’ 

go to the Kindergarten.” 


— ‘* I was troubled with an eruption on my face, 
which was a source of constant annoyance when I 
wished to appear in company. After using ten 
bottles of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, the humor entirely 
disappeared.’."— Mary M. Wood, 40 Adams St., 
Lowell, Maas. 


— Benighted outsider, approaching the Hub: 
Conductor, what is that curious murmur that 
comes from the city ? 

Conductor: That sound? It is the Bostonians 
reading Browning.—Life. 


— The best selling proprietary article in this 
section is Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound. Ladies all praise it, and physicians reeom- 
mend it. 


— Wife—‘‘I guess I will get your fall overcoat 
and see if it’s all right. Is it hanging up ?’’? Hus- 
band,—‘“‘ Yes, it’s banging up—but it ain’t all 
right, for I have lost the ticket.’’—Judge. 


— CocaAINE, LODOFORM, OR MERCURIALS in 
any form in the treatment of catarrh or hay fever 
should be avoided, as they are both injurious and 
dangerous. lodoform is easily detected by its offen- 
sive odor. The only reliable catarrh remedy on the 
market to-day is Ely’s Cream Balm, being free from 
all poisonous drugs. It has cured thousands of acute 
and chronic cases, where all other remedies have 
failed. A particle is applied into each nostril ; no 
pain ; agreeable to use. Price 50 cents of druggists. 


— A correspondent wants to “know what is the 
best cure for insomnia. Has the gentleman tried 
going several nights without sleep ? —Somerville 
Journal. 

— We are pleased to see the familiar faces of 
‘** Yours for Health’’ in the papers again; long 
may it continue. The ladies have learned to 
love it. 

— English milliners are said to have discovered 
a way of making bonnets of tissue paper so that 
the bonnet itself will not cost over 10 cents, the re- 
maining $20 going for trimming, as usual.—Omaha 
World. 

ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
catting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 


child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
** bright as a button.”’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
| best known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


a difference in men. Some think 
twice before marrying, and some m twice be- 
fore thinking. — Washington Critic. 


CATARRH CURED. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying oresy 
known remedy, at last found a prescription whic 
completely cured and saved him from death. An 
sufferer trom this dreadful disease sending a self- 

ressed, stamped to Dr. Lawrence, 212 
East 9th St., New York, will receive the recipe free 
cbarge. eow 


— A western professor shot a student the other 
day. He had come to the conclusion that it was 
about the only way to get anything into his head. 
— Burlington Free rress. 


THERE IS GREAT DEMAND 


| (Normal) Teachers 
{for Primary, Intermediate, and Grammar Schools, 
paying from $400 to $600 salary. Many High School 
Aszistants are also called for. Now is the time to 
register to secure these poatzons. 
ORCUTT, Manager, 
. E, Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset 


BALLADS AND 


*%1Selected and arranged by Henry Cazor Lopcr. With Biograph- 


ical Sketches of Authors, a Table of Contents, Index of 
Authors, and Index of First Lines. 394 pages. $1.00. 


This collection is intended for boys and girls between the ages of 12 and 18, in 
our public and private schools, and especially in the former. 
** The selection, in my opinion, could not have been better made.’’ — A. P. PeEAnopy, D.D., 


of Harvard University. 


‘* No collection of poetry for children with which we are acquainted is so jadiciously edited or is 
founded upon so clear and correct a conception of the tastes and needs of the class of readers for whom 
it is intended. It is a worthy task, worthily exeeuted.’’—New York Evening Post. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & COMPANY, PusLisHeErs, 
4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. - 


European Vacation Tour, 


To the teacher, clergyman, or student, the tour of Europe 
is fully the equivalent of half a college course. No vacation 
investment can make an equal return to the wearied brain- 
worker. A thousand new fields of thought and enjoyment are 
opened to him; and in this new life and_ new pleasure a single 
summer suffices to re-establish the vivacity, the zest, and the 
energy of earlier years. Not elsewhere with mortals do knowl- 
edge, health, and pleasure so join hands as when the American 
scholar, under happy surroundings and arrangements, for the 
first time treads the soil of Europe. 

Our twenty-third party will leave June 16, under our own 
personal direction, for the tour from Edinburgh to Naples, 
arriving in New York, on the return, Sept. 5. 


Special rates to teachers forming sections. 
Address Drs. L. C. & C. L. LOOMIS, 


Cireulars may be obtained by addressing Washington, D.C. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
New England Bureau of Education, 

3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
SCHOOL DEVICES. *x* 


A Rook of Ways and Suggestions for Teachers, By Edward R. Shaw and Webb Donnell, of the 

Yonkers High School, “filustrated. Cloth, 16mo, 224 pages. Price, $1.25; to teachers, $1.00; by 

mail, 9 cents extra, 

The object of this book is to afford practical assistance to teachers who wish to keep their work 
from degenerating into mere routine, by giving them, in convenient form for constant use at the [° 
desk, a multitude of new ways in which to present old truths, It gives devices for teaching Language, 
Grammar, Reading, Spelling, Geography, Arithmetic, mrey Physiology, Penmanship, Drawing, 
besides other chapters upon the following subjects: Outside the School-room, Personal Suggestions, 
School-room Sugyestions, and Apparatus. The whole volume is inaccord with the spirit of modern 
educational ideas, and is designed to make the teacher's work varied, attractive and effective. 


HANDY HELPS. No.1]. * KKK 


A Manual of Curious and Interesting Information. _ By Albert P. Southwick, A.M., author of 

“ Short Studies in Literature,” “Quizzism and its Key.” ith complete index. Cloth, 16mo, 288 

ages. Price, $1.00; to teachers, 80 cenrs ; by mail, 8 cts, extra, 

This is a work of ready reference, answering a large number of knotty questions in History, Art, 
Literature, and Curious Phenomena of nature, touching on every natural science. It is a fascinating 
little cyclopzdia of information, at a little cost—a book useful to everybody, for the school and for 
the home. Something new can be found in it every day to interest and instruct the school, It is an 
invaluable aid in oral teaching, unequalled for general exercises and interesting dull pupils. 

A FEW OF THE QUERIES WITHOUT THE ANSWERS, 

Animal with Eight Eyes ; The Burning Lakes; Boycotting; Burial Place of Columbus; Bride 
of Death , Bluebeard’s Castle; City of the Violet Crown; Dead Sea Fruit; Doors that are ks ; 
Derivation of the words, Uncle Sam; First use of the expression, “‘Defend me from my friends;’’ Flog- 
ged for Kissing his Wife; How Pens are Slit; Key of the Bastile; Mother Goose; Origin of i 

‘ools’ Day ; Reason Rhode Island has two Capitals , S//houette ; Simplest Post-Offioe in the World ; 
Umbrella a mile Wide; * Sharpshooters "? among fishes ; Unlucky days for matrimony; Year with 
445 days: Why black is used for mourning; etc., etc. 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 25 Clinton Pl., N.Y, 


ALL TEACHERS MAY GRADUATE) 


FROM 


TEACHERS’ READING UNION. 
Address, for Bulletins and information. 


THOMAS W. BICK BELL, President, 
‘on, Mass 


ion, with letters to his young wife from the battle- 
fields; statements and documents that will dispel all 
prejudice, 1 vol.. finely illustrated. W. H. THomp- 
SON & Co., 32 Hawley St., Boston. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED for 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By John B. Gough. 


His last and crowning life work, brim full of thrilling inter. 
hee. B nt, pure, and 


CAN BE REALIZED BY CHANGING 
Four Per Cent Government Bonds 


into 6 per cent. Debentures. Capital 000 
8% Large reserve guarantee fund, 
AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO.,150 Nassau st. N.Y. 


HON. E. 8. TOBEY, Boston Representative. 


MONEY by subscribing 


through the N. E. Pus. Co.’s| Bora, Wantel.”Men and Women. 8100 
Subscription Agency. {See advt. ive Brira Terms and. Pay Preights, Write for circulare to 
p gency. 414. D. WORTHINGTON & Hartford, Coun 


THE SALE of “ Fisher’s Essentials of G hy” § . : 
Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. 3 Somerset Strect, Boston, Phenomenal. Price, 60 conts 
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Dec. 30, 1886. 


Yours for Health 


LYDIA E. 
PINKHAM’S 


VEGETABLE 
COMPOUND, 


sa Positive Cure 


For ALL of those Painful 
) Delicate Complaints and 
Complicated troubles and 
Weaknesses so common 
among our Wives, Mothers, 
end Daughters. 
PLEASANT TO THE 
TASTE, EFFICACIOUS, 
IMMEDIATE AND LaST- 
ING IN ITS EFFECT, 
LIQUID, PILL OR 
LOZENGE FORM, (6 
For $5.) Errurer 


OF THE LATTER 
SENT BY MAIL SE- 
CURE FROM OBSERVATION, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 
Mas. Prvkuam's “GUIDE TO HEALTH” AND CONFIDEN- 


TIAL CIRCULAR MAILED TO ANY LADY SENDING ADDRESS 
AND STAMP TO LYNN, MASS, Mention this Paper. 


ASAD STORY. 


A Woman Tortured Nine Years from 
the Incompetency of Physicians. 
Relief at last. 


Mrs. T., @ ay residing in a country town in 
Indiana, tells the following painful story: “I 
had taken treatment from physicians for about 
nine years, and had never received any perma- 
nent relief until | took your Compound. I 
thought I never should get well, and cried a 

ood deal of my time. A year ago this summer 

was confined to my bed and room for five 
months under the doctor’s eare. I at last made 
up my mind to quit him and try your Compound, 
and with what a joyful result! Oh! I feel so 
glad that I tried it and so sorry that I did not 
get hold of it nine vears ago.” The foregoing is 
from a letter to Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham; and 
sufferers, by faring her Vegetable Compound 
may escape the writer's regret for years wasted 
in hopeless agony. 

A Letter of Thanks. 

Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham: Very dear Madam : My 
wife, Arie A Green, has suffered with a displace- 
ment which caused her unknown pains till I had al- 
most given up all hopes of finding any relief for her. 
But the Guiding Spirit referred me to your Vegeta- 
ble Compound. I went twelve miles to purchase a 
bottle and the jirst two doses gave her immediate re- 
lief, and after the use of the first bottle she declared 
herself a new person; (wo bottles entirely cured her. 
Your medicine is invaluable to me. It was indeed 
a messenger of peace in house. It cured my 
wife, and God knows [am the happiest man alive 
to day. GEO. W. GREEN, Campti, La. 


ELY’S 


CREAM BALM 


CATARRH 


sCOLD in HEAD, 
CATARRH, 


Not a Liquid,Snuff, 

or Powder. Free from 

ust AN Injurious Drugs and 
HAY=-FEVER Offensive odors. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agree- 
able. Price 50 cents at Druggists; by mail, regis- 
tered, 60 cts. Circulars free. 

ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


9! 


Neural- 


Sharp Pain 


Backache, 


Are You Going to New Orleans or Florida? 
oe you can go via the Monon Routes, via Louis- 
ville or Cincinnati, and see the Mammoth Cave, Nash- 
M bil Blount my 22 ings, Birmingham, Montgomery 
will €, and the Gulf coast, for the same money tha 
si pane you through the dreary, uninhabited Missis- 
a P Swamps; we are confident that you cannot select 
are oying half the advantages Sat 

ern connections. MONON and its Sou 
en you decide to go South, make up your mind 
$0 wavet over the line that passes throug the best 
his Ty cand gives you the best places to stop over. 
tion wee uphatically the Monon RouTE, in connec- 
nati with the Louisville and Nashville and the Cincin- 
Palgoouthern Railways ; Pullman Palace Sleepers, 
Cinele Coaches, double daily trains. The best to 

FE nnati, Louisville, New Orleans, or Florida. 
or full information, descriptive pooks, 
Mog address E. O. McCoRMICK, Gen’l Agt., 
hon Route, 73 Clark St., Chicago. 


When I say eure J A not mean FI I S$! 


time and then have them return I mean aradical cure. 
§ EPILEPSY or FALLING 
. Iwarrant my remedy to cure 
is no reason for 


HAY FEVER.|: 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— If the contents of the January Atianti 
sample of the qualities which will distinguish this 
magazine for 1887, its subseribers may congratulate 
themselves; for the number opens with the first chap- 
ters of a delightful novel of En zlish country life 
written by Mrs. Oliphant and Thomas Bailey Al- 
drich in collaboration. A story by either of these 
authors always attracts attention ; a story by both is 
a literary event. Mr. Marion Crawford begins a se- 
rial entitled “ Paul Patoff,” about two Russian broth- 
ers in Constantinople. Arthur 8. Hardy, the author 
of But Yet a Woman, hasan original pa ron * Mar- 
inal Notes from the Library of a Mathematician.” 
wo papers of real value are written by Agnes Re 
plier and oy, 3 Frederic Parsons. © The first is 
about “What Children Read To-day”; the second, 
The Saloon in Society,” is “pee the subject of tem- 
porence. A_ paper by Edith M. Thomas, and some 
rilliant reviews complete the prose articles, and the 
wetry is good. The usual brief notices and a clever 
one of the best maga- 
zine numbers that January will bring. Hor 
Mifflin, & Co., Boston; price, $4.00 a year. 


— The Magazine of Art, for January, 1887, has for 
a frontispiece Pandora’s Box,” by M. G. 
Jacquet, followed by an instructive article by Mr. 
Charles de Kay. giving an aceount of “ Movements 
in American Art,” which deals particularly with the 
very interesting collection of Mr. Thomas B. Clarke. 
Excellent reproductions are given through the text 
of this article of paintings by F. 8. Chureh, Thomas 
Eakins, H. Siddons Mowbray, and Gilbert Gaul. 
rhe first paper on “ The Paris of the Revolution” 

ives a graphic description with pen and pencil of 

his picturesque and exciting epoch. ‘“ Some Por- 
traits of Mrs. Siddons” by famous painters illustrate 
the text of E. Barrington Nash. In the series of 
papers on “‘ The Romance of Art” we are given the 
story of Van Dyck at the Court of Charles I. A poem, 

Sarah,” by Kate Carter, followed by a paper on 
that wonderful old English house, Hoghton Tower. 
The department of Notes, crisp and fresh, brings 
the number to an end. Cassell & Co., New York; 35 
cents a number, 83.50 a year. 


— In January, 1887, will be published the first num- 
ber of a new monthly — 6-y entitled The Swiss 
Cross. The periodical will be devoted to spreading 
among the people a love and knowledge of nature. 
The existence of a large class of persons deeply in- 
terested in the study of nature is proven by the 
Agassiz Association, which, made up of earnest 
workers of all ages united for the purpose of original 
investigation, has attained a membership of many 
thousands, and is rapidly growing. The connection 
between the Agassiz Association and the St. Nicho- 
las Magazine having been dissolved by mutual and 
friendly agreement, The Swiss Cross will be here- 
after the official organ of the Agassiz Association, 
and will be edited by its president, Mr. Harlan H. 
Ballard, of Pittsfield, Mass. New York: N. D.C. 
Hodges, publisher 


— The Chautavquan for January, 1887, contains 
the second article iy Chancellor Vincent on ‘ Popu- 
lar Education in England.” Mrs. Mary A. Livermore 
writes on “ Superfluous Women.” The other articles 
are “Journalism,” b George Parsons Lathrop; 
“ The Universal Color Maker,” by Charles Barnard; 
** Out-of-Door Employments for Women,” by Helen 
Campbell; “ Studies of Mountains,’’ by Ernest In- 

ersoll; “Mars Hill and the Oldest Athens,” by 

ishop John F. Hurst; “‘ The Midwinter Harvest,” 
by Charles Ledyard Norton; “Government Secret 
Service,” fd Ben: Perley Poore; “‘ Claimants at the 
Doors of Congress,” by 8S. N. Clark; “ The Age of 
Caricature,” by Frank Beard; “ Among Insects,” by 
Mary Treat; “ Paul Hamilton Hayne,” by Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson. 


— The contents of the Overland Monthly for De- 
cember are unusually varied. The number is pooey 
twice the ordinary size, and with an increase of read- 
ing pages also contains a complete history of the 
early days of the magazine, and its announcements 
‘or 1887. M. W. Shinn gives a graphic account of the 
recent effort made in San Francisco to elect six edu- 
cated women as school directors, and sums up the 
experiments of other cities in this direction. bbot 
Kinney, in a strong and timely essay, urges the pro- 
tection of California forests. The book reviews are 
very complete. The editorials touch upon timely 
topics. Every reader of this paper not already a 
subseriber should send for a copy of the Overland. 


— The issue of American Art for December, while 
not intended as a special noliday number, is that in 
the fullest sense of the term. The number is larger 
and more ony illustrated than any previous issue, 
and the many improvements and additions that have 
been made are intended to be permanent, thus ele- 
vating the magazine to an even higher position than 
it has yet attained. Single number, 25 cents; per 

ear, $2.50. American Art Magazine Company, 110 
Tremont Street, Boston Mass 


- Interstate Readers — Grammar School,—a 
Mouthty Magazine of Instructive Reading for Young 
Pupils; price, 15 cents a number; $1.00 for ten cop- 
ies; Boston and Chicago: The Interstate Publishin 
Co. The reading of this admirable reader consists 0 
sketches of history, travel, biography, science, and 
literature, ada ted to pupils of twelve or fourteen 
years of age. The excellent pictures it contains fur- 
nish good subjects for observation and oral language 
lessons af 

—The Century for January will contain a brie 
biography of George Bancroft, the distinguished his- 
torian. The article is written by Professor Sloane, 
editor of the Princeton Review. and formerly the his- 
torian’s private secretary. The article is written 
with the assistance of Mr. Bancroft, and contains, 
among other things, an account of his career as Sec- 
retary of the Navy under President Polk, and an au- 
thorized statement of his interviews with Goethe and 


Byron. 
— Education for December is a number of great 
excellence. “ Moral Training in the Public School, 
by Supt. E. E. White, LL.D., of Cincinnati, O., is one 
| the strongest papers ever written upon this vital 
topic. Dr. Mowry, in his editorials, miscellany, and 
literary notices, shows his sbitity. thoroughness, and 
sterling common sense. Published at 50 Bromfield 
St., Boston, Mass. Price, $3.00 a year; 35 cents a 
number. 

—The New England 
Monthly, for December, 


ing table of contents. 
ae Fin Gert Knight of Massachusetts, and able 


E. Hurd, James G. Clark, Gen. H. B. 
articles by Henry W. Austin, Elizabeth Por- 
ter Gould, and,others. Price, $3.00 a year; Boston, 


Mass. 
— The object of Mr. Daniel Greenleaf Thompson 8 
article on Science in Religious Education, in ~ 
January number of The Popular Science Monthly, is 
to make a plea for giving to science a more im por- 
tant and essential place in religious education, in 
order, among other things. that clergymen, when 
they come to deal with scientific questions, as they 
often have to do, may be more fully prepared for 
J 1887, contains 
— The Catholic World, for January, , co 
thirteen able articles by leading writers, and covers 
a wide field of topics.—-religious, historical, biograph- 


. Price, $4.00 a year; 35 
ical, selentife, and. literary: tne Gatholie Publica- 


Magazine and Bay State 
is out promptly and contains 
It has a portrait of 


cents a number. 
tion Society Co. 


EST TEACHERS, 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 

Circulars of Good Schools free to parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, ete. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & C©O., 
AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. Y. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and F n Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


RELIABLE TEACHERS 
Promptiy provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to parents. 


School Property rented and sold. 
School and 


Best of references furnished. 
K. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th St., bet. Broadway and 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


TeacueErs seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Evererr O, Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


EXCH, 


Teachers’ Bureau Se 
[Both Sexes.] 


Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
sicians, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, Stenographers Copy- 
ists, to Business Firms. Mrs. A. D. CULVE 

329 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


Bestes UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Oper to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


ScHooL OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVERSITY. En- 
trance examinations. 3 and 4 years’ courses. 


indergarten Material, ete, | °% 
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eachers’ Agencies. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Business Transacted in all the States and Territories 


an old ond ~ has been 
unus successful in su ng teachers with posi- 
tions and schools with 

“ Your exactness and promptness secured the Pro- 
fessorship of Natural Science in our University for 
Mr, John Lear. Twelve hours delay would have 
given it to another man.” . H. Trrep, Prest, 
Central University of Lowa. 


of 
SCHOOLS ? 


want” TEAGHERS ? 
Southern School Agency. 


Ge EsTABLISHED 1880. 


1. Procures COMPETENT Teachers for Collemes, 
Schools, and Families without cost, 2. Supplies 
Teachers seeking positions with suitable places, at 
small cost. 3. Teachers wishing to go South should 
address, with siamp. 8. 8. W¢ LWINE. Prop’r, 
eow 26 South Cherry St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION. 
Best facilities and methods. Tangible proof of suc- 
cess in providing Teachers with Positions, in the fact 
that our income is derived from commissions thus 
rned. Form for stamp. 
EMPLOYERS are served without charge. Free 
Registration gives us the largest and most select sup- 
ply of Teachers in America, and leaves no motive for 
representing those not suitable. 

AVERY, 


R. E. 
American School Bureau, 2 West 14th St., N. ¥. 


American Bureau ‘of Education, 


las, Tex.; N. VW. City; New Orleans, La. ; 
Atlanta, Ga.; Nashville, Tenn., supplies 


TEACHERS rositioxs, COLLEGES 


POSITIONS, 


And schools with Professors, Principals, Assistants, 
and Tutors—graduates from Johns I opkins, Cornell, 
Harvard, Yale, and almost every other Universit 
and College in America ; also undergraduates of all 
grades ; Governesses for families, and Musie and 
Art Teachers from the best Colleges and Conserva- 
tories; Institutions with ail kind of modern furniture 
and = at lowest prices. Organized by expe- 
rienced educators. Facilities, in many res ts, un- 
equaled by any other Bureau or School Agency. 
Patronage from every quarter of the U.S. Endorsed 
in 30 states. Teachers desiring positions apply at 
any time; those who have positions, but desire to 
change, the earlier they apply the better; those who 
are without positions register at once. Schools in 
different countries open almost every month. Addi- 
tions and changes in faculties are continually bein 
made. Many teachers fail to hold positions secure 
them in vacations. We have continuous calls for 
teachers. For a Registration Blank send stamp to 
the above address at any office mentioned (one regis- 
tration sufficient for all). 

References as to the President’s character and rep 
utation as an educational worker: 
Pres, of Vanderbilt Univ.; Rev. Geo. W. Price, D.D., 
Pres. N.C. ¥Y. L.; Rev. W. E. Ward, D.D., Pres. 
Ward's Seminary; Hon. W. B. Bate, Gov., Tenn. 

Clip this advertisement for future reference. 


Address I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, Boston. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SOIENTIFIO DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 

or Prof, E. R. RUGGLES. 
ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Minin , and Elec- 

tric Eng., Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. — 


“INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
GAMuErt INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 


catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A. M. 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


SELL SEMINARY for Yo Ladies. Auburndale, 
yo A home school “ot excellent advantages. 
Address Cus. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
(ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further iculars apply at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. n House), Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


QOTATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
reu ete. ess 
Miss ELLEN Hype, Principal. 
ATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
Ss" For both sexes. or catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BoyDEN, A.M, _ 
ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
particulars, ss 
H, Russeut, Principal. 
OTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
Sum Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, B. HaGAR, Ph.D. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
“For catalogues, address J. G. Scorr. 


RR ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Regular course of study, 3 years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for spec 


classes of students. Ad- 
dress, for circular or information, T. J. MorGAN., Prin. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


Under the management of a professional educa- 
tor, who has spent forty years in the schoolroom. 
Does business in every State and Territory. 
Charges Teachers less than any other reliable 
Agency. 
5 to School Officers for services ren- 


Teachers who desire positions or preferment 
should lose no time to avail themselves of the 
special advantages offered by this Bureau. 


Circulars and Forms of Application sent free. 
Address or call 7677 
HIRAM ORCUTT, M , 
83 Somerset St., Boston, 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


‘Yours of recent date, enclosing form and cir- 
culars received, and I assure you I am very much 
pleased with your way of doing business. I have 
complied with your requirements and am confident 
of good results from my registration.” 8. G. P. 
King’s Mountain, Dec., 1886. 


“T like my position very much. Everything is 

very pleasant, and I cannot be too grateful for the 

service you have rendered me.” Cc. E. B. 
Manual Training School; Chicago, Il. 


A COLLEGE PRESIDENT 


Is wanted to take charge of a well established Ladies’ 
College in a desirable location, in one of the South- 
ern States. ‘“‘He must be a Baptist, married, a man 
of good address, energy. and experience in managing 
schools, and must be able to furnish $1250 to purchase 
a half interest in pianos, furniture, ete. The build- 
ings which cost $300,000 are free to the managers. 
This is a first class opening for the right man. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 

3 Somerset St., Boston. 


THE GILMAN MAP DRAWING. 


Entirely novel, and radically different from any 
system heretofore known. Wonderfully efficient in 
the study of geography. Sample portfolio of blanks, 
prepared paper, instructions, etc., sent free to any 
vadress, postpaid, on receipt of 15 cents. 

It will pay any teacher to investigate this. 

J. W. ©. GILMAN & CO., 
Educational Publishers, 
14 Bromfield Street, Boston, 


Reduced to 25 Cents! 


eow 


ENLARGED | 
REVISED. Manual of Gymnastics, 


SHOULD BE IN THE HANDS 
OF EVERY LIVE TEACHER. 


Address N. E, PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St. 


WANTED, 


By the 1st of January or sooner, in a first-class Insti- 
tute in Pennsylvania, a lady teacher qualified to teach 
Vocal and Instrumental Music, Elementary Drawing, 
and Common English. She must have had some ex- 
rience in teaching. Good salary will be id for 
e right person to fill the ition. Apply 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

. E. Bureau of Education, 

3 Somerset 


WANTED, 


In a University in New Orleans, a teacher of no 


rred. mm e 
HIRAM ORCUTT 


Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


ALL. a week and expenses 
Outfit wrth $5 and partloulars 


Work 


P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me, 


| Geachers’ Agencies. 
Years 
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end Core = 
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gia, Stitches, Sciatica, Lame Side or Hip, Kidney a 
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Hop Plaster: 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXIV.—No. 25. 


EVERY TEACHER SHOULD EXAMINE 


The Sentence and Word Book. 


A Guide to Writing, Spelling, and Composition, by the Word and Sentence Methods. 
By JAMES JOHONNOT, 


Author of “Principles and Practice of T 
Readers. 


Morro: “ The letter killeth ; 


eaching,” ‘Geographical Reader,” “ Natural History 
“How we Live.” 


but the spirit giveth life.” 


gar Get it, and examine it, Every good teacher will commend it, and use it. 4 
Sample copy will be sent, postpaid, to any teacher or school officer, on receipt of introductory price, 24 cts. 


). APPLETON & CO, Publishers New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 


A CONTRIBUTION TO POPULAR CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


Prof. GOODWIN writes : “ I have advised the translator to 
they will be welcomed by many to whom both Plato ap 
names, especially by those whose interest in knowing what 
doubly checked by ignorance of Greek, and by the formidable as} 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


apn English translation.” 


ublish these versions of Plato in the belief that 
df Socrates have hitherto been merely venerated 
Plato and Socrates wey taught has been 
ect of Plato’s complete works, even in 


TALKS WITH SOCRATES ABOUT LIFE. Translations from the Gorgias and the Republie 


of Plato. 1 vol., 12mo. Cloth, $1.00, paper, 50 


cents. 


The translator of this little interesting volume is already known throughout the country for elegant 
pamphlet editions, issued with the Scribners’ excellent taste, of some of the most picturesque of Plato’s 
writings—translated into remarkable, simple, and idiomatic English and with an accuracy which has been 


admired by leading Greek scholars. 


They are little volumes which ought to be in the hands of all lovers 
the Union, and which sehool boards, “ home study” societies, and popu 


of the best literature throughout 
lar teaching associations, such as 


the Chautauqua Association, should seatter far and wide among the youth of the rural district.—.. Y. Times, 


FORMER VOLUMES BY 


Sixth 1,000. 
SOCRATES. A translation of the Apology, Crito, 


and parts of the Phzedo of Plato. i2mo. Cloth, 
$1.00; paper, 50 cents. | 


A 


THE SAME AUTHOR: 
Fourth 1,000. 
A DAY IN ATHENS WITH SOCRATES. 
Translations from the Protagoras and the Re- 
public of Plato, 12mo. Cloth, $1; paper, 50 cfs. 


invited. 


Corr Pp 


CHAS. SCRIBNER'S SONS, Publishers, 743 & 745 Broadway, New York. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 
AGENCY FOR—— 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S LOCK- 
WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & CO.’S, 
Lonpon, TAUCHNITZ’S Lerpsic PUBLICATIONS. 
Largo Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN | 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. } 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
144 Trement Street, Boston. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 17! Broadway. 
PUBLISH ’ NEW YORK, 
Anderson's Mistories and Hist’| Readers; 


Leighton’s Histery of Rome ; 
Thomson's New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 
Keetel’s French Course ; 
Reed & Kellegge’s Graded Lessons in En- 
glish and Higher Lessons in English ; 

Hiutchison’s Physieclogy and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicage. 24 Franklin St., Boston. 


Ss. S. HAMILL, 
859 22d Street, - - - - - Chicage, 


Author of “ New Science of Elocution,” 
WILL OPEN HIs 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 


FIRST SUMMER SESSION, JUNE ist, 1887, 
SECOND JULY 18th, 1887, 


Pupils prepared for Teachers of Elocution and 
Dramatic Readers. Send for Circular. 


TEACHERS! 


Now is the time to turn your “Dead Stock.”” We 
will purehase, for Cash. all SCHOOL BOOKS you 
may have. Prices submitted on receipt of list, giving 
copyrignt. date. and condition. 

NEW AND SECOND-HAND BOOKS furnished— 
better than market rates. The largest and cheapest 


‘line of SUPPLEMENTARY READING and REF- 


ERENCE BOOKS in this country. 
WARD E. BABB & CO. 


E 
9 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE VERY LATEST, 
ano THE VERY BEST. 


CONTAINING ALL THE RECENT IMPROVE- 
MENTS IN METHODS, ILLUSTRATIONS, TYPE, 
PAPER AND BINDING, WITH MANY ORIGINAL 
FEATURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER BOOKS. 


ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 
GIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


CowPERTHWAIT & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BEST SUPPLEMENTARY READINC. 


MODERN PRIMARY READING, Part 1. 


Contains 48 pp. of reading matter for enppeepentary 
use in Pre Schools, in connection with the First 
and Second Readers of any series. Bound in heavy 
manila, and sold for 6 cents per copy. $5.00 per 100 
copies. Send three 2-cent stamps for sample copy. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Pablishers, 


18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


TEACHERS! 


THE PICTURE GALLERY now used in the pri- 
mary department of many sehools meeting 
with great success. Many write us the Draw- 
ing Lesson alone each month worth the sub- 
scription price. 

Special Kindergarten Story for Kindergarten 
Schools. Beautiful illustrations and poems. 
Children become interested at once. 

Subseription price 75 cents a year. Special 
rates fo teachers. Wrif® for sample copy. Get 
up aclub in your schoo. Try it one ygar. 


Address CHICAGO ENGRAVING CO., 
89 RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send 25 cents for an Assortment 
of Back Numbers. 


Drill on Latin Inflection. 


In answer to numerous inquiries, the author 
would say that the Driti Carns, reviewed in Jour- 
NAL of Dec. 16, can be had from him for examination 
at 75 cents per set, put upin box, post-paid. Price 
for introduction, 75 cents per set net. 

F. H. KIRMAYER, Bridgewater, Mass. 


The American Teacher. 


$1.00 A YEAR. 


A E. WINSHIP. 
Address 


SEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


FISHER’S ESSENTIALS OF GEOG- 
RAPHY should be examined by every 
Teacher in the Public Schools. 

Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. ©O., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo., cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 81.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


Send for catalogues. tt 


THE PRAN G EDUCATIONAL 0O. 
DRAWING BOOKS, 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 

These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy an 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaphing of Form and Drawing in every 
stage, and espécial iy at the outset. 

or catalogue an address 
T PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO, 
Chicago Agency, 7 Park 8t., Boston, Mass. 
79 WABASH AVENUE. 


ITOW READY. 


CHOICE HUMOR 
FOR READING AND RECITATION. 


Adapted for Use in Public and Private. Th 
Latest and Best Book of Humor published. 
The selections are chosen with the greatest care, 

avoiding the coarse on the one hand and the in- 

sipid on the other. Choice bits of Humor from 
the Burlington Hawkeye, Detroit Free Press, Max 

Adeler,and Mark Twain are interwoven with the 

best reeent Humor from Harper's Weekly, The 

mony oth er sources. 

Jontains 85 pieces; printed on good T,and 
pei Boia eve or mailed 
rece ce. Paper bindi ; 
cloth, 50 cents. 


The National School of Elocution and Oratory, 
and 1418 Chestnut Street, 

Publ rtment, PHILADELPH 
Cuas. SHORMAKER, Meneger. 


SEND TO 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
{9 Murray St., New York, 


For Circulars and Price-lists 


Boom Begun! 


BARNES’ NEW CROGRAPHY. 


Two Books Only. 
Barnes’ Elementary Geography, cloth, $ .60 
Barnes’ Complete Geography, cloth, 1.25 

“On the Observational and Inductive Methods.” — 
Christian Union.” 

These books are giving a good account of them- 
selves. Already adopted by New York City, Augusta, 
Me., Brooklyn, Louisville, Ky., Saratoga, N. ¥., 
Paterson, N. J., and elsewhere. Their reputation 
may be seen in the following extracts : 

“The plan of the book is "Academy. 
‘Masterpieces of Science and Art.” — New York 
School Journal. 

* Tilustrations artistic, ay ~ perfect, Text clear and 
eomprehensive.’’—Chicago Interior. 

“ Methodical in arrangement, clear and perspicu 
ous in statement, and elegant in construction.” — 
Education. 
“In the front rank of practical school books.”— 
New England Journal of Education. 


*,* Specimen pages free. Sample copies, postpaid 


on receipt of price. 


A. 8. BARNES & ©O., Publishers 
111 & 113 William St., NEW YORK. 


H. B. CARRINGTON, Agent, 22 Bromfield St., Boston. 


MACMILLAN & CO,’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 


Huxiecy’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $31.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog., 1.10 
Roscoe's Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .7 
Jevons’ Elementary Lessons in Logic, .40 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Lockyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.25 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


FRENCH PRONUNCIATION REDUCED TO A 
SCIENTIFIC CERTAINTY. 


No More Blind Imitations —Speech Made Visible. 


Gaillard’s Orthoepy. 


Condensed and Printed as a Bookmark. 

An Indispensable Help for Reading French. 
All the Sounds Illustrated — The Positions of the 
Vocal Organs Indicated. 

Sample copy, 10 cts. postpaid. Prof. GAILLARD’s 
complete work, FRENCH ORTHOEPY, $1.00. 
Address the Publisher, 
EDGAR 8. WERNER, 48 University Pl., New York. 


GERMAN SIMPLIFIED. 


An eminently practical new method for the 
German language. Edition for self-instruction, in 12 
numbers, (with Keys), at 10 cents each, sold sepa- 
rately ; School- edition (without Keys), bound in 
cloth, $1.25. For sale by all booksellers; sent, post- 
paid, on of by Prof. A. KNOFLACB, 140 
assau St.. New York. Prospectus mailed free. 


AIDS FOR TEACHERS. 


800 TOPIC SLIPS (5 Branches), 
400 ALGEBRA SLIPS (with Answers), . -25 
100 RANK AND CALL CARDS COMBINED, 25 
40 TEST CARDS (6 Brauches), 20 
These prices are Jess than one half of regular price. 
The whole set will be sent this month, postpaid, for 
$1.00. No circulars or samples sent. 
590 M 0. P. FREMONT, Boston, Mass. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 

Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 

Westlake’s Common School Literature. 

Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 

Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 

Felton’s Unrivailed Outline Maps. 

Sheppard’s Constitution. 

Peterson’s Science. eow 


HUGHES’ NEW WALL MAPS. 


The -- The Beat. 


2: 
+ 
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BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY Co., 
Importers and Wholesale Educational Booksellers, 
JouN A. BoyuE, Manager, 

15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


THIS NEW YEAR 


Finds us (as forty or more new years pet have found 
me) still in the field and at the front of the music pub- 
lishing business. We offer some 

CHOICE MUSIC BOOKs, 
among which are to be found the following, whic) 
teachers,amateurs,and otbers will do well to examine. 


Cl ; By Bubenstein, Las. 
1g assits sen, Jensen, Grieg and ethe:., 
Price $1.00, A splendid collection of elassie yoca) 
music. A large book, sheet musie size, beautifully 
rinted and bound, and ee about 50 eare- 
ully seleeted gems, suitable for all kinds of voices. 
Many of the songs are favorites on the programs of 
the best concerts. The music is not difficult, 


Young, People’s Illustrated History of Music. 


- ©. Macy. Price, $1.00. Containing short 
biographies of famous musicians, and a condensed 
and interesting history of musie from the 
earliest days to the present time, All persons 
young er old, will enjoy the book. Portraits accom. 
pany the sketches. 


ing for the Pinne. 

Young People’s Classics Very 
of the best music in easy arrangements. 

P Classics "Price: With good 


The Royal Singer, New Binging 


and Choir Book. 
Send for our Catalogue of Music Books, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
THE JOHN CHURCH Co. 


MUSIC BOOKS 


MODERN CLASSICS, by tie 


best modern composers. Price, postage paid, $1.00 
in boards; $1.50 in cloth. 
URBACH’S PIAN The best edition of thfs 
scelebrated school for the 
Piano. Translated by Theodore Presser. Many 
valuable additions to the original work. Price, 
stage paid, $2.00 in boards; $3.00 in cloth. 
DOERNER’S TECHNICS, 
sner. A most valua- 
ble collection of exercises, such as are necessary 
for every student of the Piano. Endorsed by the 
most noted instructors in the United States. Price, 


stage paid, $1.50, in limp cloth. 
FAITH TRIUMPHANT. 
«Geo. F. Root. A new 
and beautiful Scripture Cantata, by these most suc- 
cessful writers. This new work is superior to any 
they have heretofore produced. 75 cts. by mail, 
postpaid; $7.50 a dozen, by express, not prepaid. 
GROWN OF SONG.” NL.’ McPhail, with 
special contributions by 
Geo. F. Root. A new book forthe use of Singin 
Schools, Conventions and Musical Institutes. Goc 


elementary department and a great quantity of 
fresh and good music. Price same as for“ Faith 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0., 
And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 
Fer Sale by Book and Musie Dealers, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PUBLISH | NEW YORK. 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 
Poetry for Home and School, - $1.25 
Chadbourné’s Natural Theology, - - .° 1.50 
ay’s Psychology, 8, e 
Garman assics for students, 
and $1 


(4 vols. ready) 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical Dictionary, - - 
Klemm’s Poesie,fur Haus und Schule, 1.25 
Le Duc’s Learn to Draw. Iilus 
LeMfingwell’s English Classics for Schools, - 1,50 
Lodeman’s German Exercises, - . 
Phyfe’s How Should Pronounce, 1,20 
Putnam’s Art Hand-Books, 9vols, EKach 


Putnam’s Hints for Home Roeding, 
Putnam's Sertes of Atlases, (14 vois.), T5e. to $20 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. - -. 3, 
Rosenstengel’s German Reader, ~- 1.55 
e Klemen ence vols.), Each, .75 
The Advanced acience Series vols.) 1.25 


Fall list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the publishers 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO.,, 
PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA. 


Murray’s Essential Lessonsin English, - § .75 
Murray’s Advanced Lessons in English,- - ,90 
McElroy’s Essential Lessons in Etymology, 75 
Kellerman’s Elements of Botan - . 
Baldwin’s Essential Studies in Literature, 
Fenno’s Science and Art of Elocution, - 1.2 
Fenno’s Favorites, No. 1, 2, 8, 4, eac - 25 
Harrison’s French Syntax, 
Dillard’s Exercises in Arithmetic, = « + 60 


Special prices for intro’n. Correspondence solicited. 
Fisher's “ Essentials of Geography,” 


for schools, is unsurpassed. 


Eclectic Hducational Series. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Elements of Ped 
eunnati Public Schools. 
school education. For Normal 


ogy. 


Cleveland (O.) public schools, 


Constructive Drawing, with 
used in connection with any system of drawing. 


©.F. STEARNS, N. E. Agont,@ Ha 


WHITE’S PEDAGOGY. Reapy Szpr. 


By Emexson E, LL.D., Supt. of Cin- 

A thorough and practical discussion of the science and art of 

boola, Institutes, Reading Circles, and for all 
persone interested in education. 12mo, full cloth, Mailing price, $1.17. 
ELEMENTARY MECHANICAL DRAWING. 

FOR SCHOOL AND SHOP. By Frank Azorn, Supt. of Drawing in the 


Designed to develop in the minds of pupils in grammar and high schools a clear comprehension of the 


Part 


ry principle of mechanical drawing. Part I., Geometrical Drawing, with problems. 
ems. Preceded by a chapter on “ Draughting Tools. May be 


Ulustrated. One vol, 16mo, 121 pages, Introduction and Sample Copy Price, 85 cents. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 48 ° 


St., Boston, Mass. 
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